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During the TWE as N, 1879-80, more will com- 
mence on the Ist of ¢ ‘0 t, the following COUR f LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DE MO> "RATIONS will be denon 
1. Chemistry. By Frankland, Ph.D. a 4 Ss. 
2. Metallurgy. hy John Percy, M.D. Fk 
3. Biology. By H. Huxley, 
{. Mineralogy 1 By Warington W ea AL. F.RS 


3. Mining j 

6. Geology. By John W. Judd, 
7. Applied Mecha mics. By 'T. M. Goodevy 2 A: 

8. Physics y Frederick Guthrie, Ph. D. FE 

9. Mechanic: bh ny By Rey. J. H. edge M.A. 


‘The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are 301. 
in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Tickets to se; parate Cc ‘ourses of Lectures are issued at 3/.‘and 4/. each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents ani y obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Seienc he o admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees 
For Partic ulars (free ) or for Official Prospectus (price 6d.; by post, td. ) 
apply to the Rrcisrrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermy n-street, Lo! mdon, 
Ri F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


TEW BERNERS CLUB for LADIES, 64, Ber- 
LN ners-street, W.— Annual Subscription, 11. ls. ; Entrance-Fee, 5s. 
The Secretary attends Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from Two to 
Four.- - Prospect tuses forwarded | by Post. 


n ‘HE EDISON TELEPHONE COMPANY of 
peers are prepared to receive as APPRENTICES 
not under Twenty Years of age, to be Trained in 
PHONY, under the C ompany’s “Engineer. —For par- 
ticulars as to premium, &c., wpplys in writing, to the Srcrerary, Ll, 
Queen Victoria-street, L ondon, E.C, 

























LITERARY MAN, accustomed to Compilation, 
4 and who has a good knowledge of the German and French Lan- 

05, REQUIRE D to ASSIST in the WORK of a DICTIONARY.— 
ating terms, to A. B. C 
i, Henrietta-street, Covent- -garden 


pt ‘ESS. A YOUNG VERBATIM REPORTER 
desires RE tAGEMENT.—Address H. Bessry, 16, Frederick- 
cresvent, Vassall oad, Brixton, vondon. 


{ACCOUNTANCY and BOOK-KEEPING WORK 






care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of. WALES.— 
/ WANTED, st this “gy PROFESSOR of MATHEM oe 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, AS TRONOMY. Salary, 2501. fear, 
with Rooms in the College. + Danhidenes to apply, by letter, to the Hox. 
Secs., 7, Queen Victoria-street, London, not later than the 10th of SEP- 


TEMBER NEXT. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1879-80. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of MEDICINE, of ARTS and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE will begin on OCTOBER Ist. Instruction is 
, pe ided for Women in all Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts and 

ws, and of Science. 

The School for Boys between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will 
RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Prospectuses and Copies of the Regu- 
lations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. 
eg about 2,000/.), may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, 


W.C 

The EXAMINATIONS for al  ecasamaed Exhibitions will be held on 
the 25th and 26th of SEPTEMB: 

The College is close to the  - Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. TALFOURD ELY, M.A, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon- -square, W.C.— 
STUDENTS and SELECTED CANDIDATES for the Indian Civil 
Service attending Classes at University College, London, RESIDE in the 
HALL under Collegiate discipline. Particulars as to fees, rent of 
rooms, &c., may be obtained on application to the Principal or the 
Secretary, at the Hall. E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT TE RM 
will commence on TUESDAY. September 23rd. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S. 








., Secretary. 


~EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for 
4 the Universities, ve Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
Rey. Dr. Woop, Head Maste 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, Middlesex, W. (founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden). —French, German, and Natural Science taught to 
every “Eo in addition to Mathematics and Classics. Greek on the 
= side only. 
Two Laboratacies for Practical Baths 
with Hot and Cold Water. 
Each Boy has a separate 
Terms, 70, 80, an ind») Guineas, ac accoeling to age. 
The NEXT TERM commences MON DAY, September 22nd. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. LADELL, M.A. 





Science, large Gymnasium, 











WANTED by a Practical Accountant of large experience. one 
accurate, and expeditious. Very low charges.—A. C. ‘., 
Notting-hill, W. 

T° AUTHORS. — WANTED, ORIGINAL MS. 

STORIES for Two — established "Periodicals. —Address J. D., 


ie, Lincoln's Inn-tields, London 


0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 


to PURCHASE, 


WANTED 


a LOCAL PAPER, with good Circulation, in or 





near London ; where the Jobbing has been looked after as well much 
preferred, — Address, stating full particulars, P., 40, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden 

PAkINER, Active or Sleeping.— A favourable 


opportunity for the investment of about 400l. in a safe and very 
lucrative LITERARY ENTERPRISE is open to a GENTI 

Address, letters only, Boron & Son, 
Helen's. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—INFoRMATION 
and ESTIMATES on application to THOMAS LAURIE, Pub- 
lisher, Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

/ Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to Notify that they have 

several Newspaper Properties for — both in London and the 
Provinces. Principals only treated with. 





Public Accountants, 26, Great St. 








(), MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
12 and 13, » ed Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ADVE ERTIS SIN G. C., H. MAY & CO. 
GENER: ADVERTISING OFFICES. 

8, GRACECHURCH- STREE ‘T, LONDON, E.C. Established 1846. 
(The only Address. ) 

Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all 
a. Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the offices 
of the papers 

Estimates tor General Advertising. 

Liberal terms to large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers, which may be 
addressed to these — without extra charge, and replies forwarded. 

C.H. May & Co., having special communication with the leading news- 
Papers three times y, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and 
orrectness of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 

The ‘Press Manual’ for 1879, containing a complete List of News- 
Papers published in the U nited Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 

) 7 . 
y ORWIC H.- CURIOSITIES, FURNITURE, Cc HINA, 
PLATE, PICTURES, &¢.—B. Samvet, Dealer, 5, Timber-hill, Nor- 
ich, sometimes has apocimons interesting to Collectors. 











Reduction for a series. 




















1p , 
SPuRIOU S DIAMONDS and other GEMS. — In 
mye ence of the many spurious Gems now being offered for Sale, 
Ht BRYC -WRIGHT will give SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED OPIN- 
% 4s to the Genuineness, Purity, and approximate Value of STONES, 
ounted or Unmounted, submitted to his inspection. — Brycr-W RIGHT, 


Mineralogist and Expert i in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 
street, London, V 


THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
eine ORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effec ted with eve 
THOM to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW K. 
MPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
WANTED, a TRAINED LADY ASSISTANT 
__ fora MIDDL E-CLASS SCHOOL.—Address, oe qualifications 
Salary required, W. Sw vi . Esq., Burton-on-Trent 











XUM 








[THE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 

ion of Parents who desire for their Sons 
a we rior ee by its ef situation, and its thoroughly 
pet oped methods of ‘instruction, which combine the » it. of the 
public schools with greater personal care. Special attention is paid to 
the French and German Languages.—Prospectus of terms, &c., on appli- 
cation to the Principal, Dr. Ww. Porren Knicutiey, F.C.P. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The CLASSES 
and of Arts will RE- 


and LECTURES in Faculties of Music 

COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 13, when the INAUGURAL 

ADDRESS of the SESSION win be delivered by the Rey. the WARDEN. 
The Physiological School will be opened at the same time, and Courses 

of Lectures will be delivered on the Construction of the Organs of the 








OYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
TODD PROFESSORSHIP OF THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 
Candidates for the above Chair are requested to send in their applica- 

tions, addressed “ The Secretary of Council, Royal lrish Academy, 
19, Neem ee Dublin,”’ before the Ist of NOVEMBER, 1879, 

Copy of the Regulations, as to Salary and Duties, may be had on 
cgplaiion to the Treasurer of the Academy. 

ROBE RT ATKINSON, LL.D., Secretary of Council. 


OYAL IRISH ACADEM Y.— 
The COUNCIL of the ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY are prepared 
to offer, out of the Cunningham Fund, a Premium of 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
for the best Classical Dictionary of Irish Biography and Geography. 
A Copy of the Conditions, &c., can be obtained on application to the 


Treascrer of the Academy. 
ROBERT ATKINSON, LL.D. D., 
t IGH SCHOOL of EDIN BU .GH. 
SESSION 1879-80. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arrangements by 
whicha thoroughly ractical, as well as a thoroughly liberal, Education 
can be im e Classes are strictly limited, and care is taken to 
give each Boy that kind of — of which he is most capable and 
which is most necessary for hi 

Full information is conthined | in the Report and Prospectus, which may 
be had on application to the Janrron, at the School; to the CLerx to the 
Epinsurou ScHoor Boarp, 9, Castle-street ; or to the principal Booksellers 
in Edinb 

Pu iis will i be enrolled at the High School on MONDAY, the > and 
TU ESDAY, the 30th of September, from Twelve till Three o'cloc 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on WEDN ESDAY, the Ist of Oe ‘toder, 
at Nine o'clock. 


SEDBERGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— HEAD 
K M! Me dea yg ae School has been Reformed under a Scheme 
of the ools and is to be a Classical School of 
the First — 

The Governors will now appoint a HEAD MASTER. The Stipend of 
the Head Master ig thus regulated by the Scheme :— 

The Head Master shall receive a fixed Stipend of 200/.a year. He shall 
also receive Head Money, calculated on such a scale, uniform or gra- 
duated, as may be agreed upon between himself and the Governors, being 
at the rate of not less than 4J. nor more than Si. a year for each Boy. 
N.B. The Head Money is for the present fixed at ir per Scholar in the 
ees 

The Head Master will | have the use of the a Master's House, which 
is capable of acc 40 There are also two other 
the other 30. 
which has been thoroughly Re- 
or use. 





Secretary of Council. — 

















, one to 

In aie ce to’ the veoowee School, 
modelled, New ms are 

The Governors will trom time to time fix the payments for Bosnian, 
whieh, exclusive of Tuition Fee, cannot under the Scheme exceed 55i 

yearly. The Governors now sanction the full charge of 55l. yearly 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University” within 
the British Empire. 

Each Candidate is requested to state his age, his University and Col- 
lege, the year in which he Graduated, and ; with precision) his place in 
the Class List, and if married or single. 

peenerenee will be given to Pag tes whose age does not exceed 35. 

send their testimonials to Mr. W. 
aceon Solicitor, hedbergh, yorkshire, Clerk to the Governors, not 
later than OCTOBER Ist, 1879." C can be f d with Copies 
of the Scheme on application. 

Sedbergh, August 25th, 1879. 











Voice and Ear.—Prospectuses, including particulars of Sch 
Medals, and other Prizes, may be ane of the Secuerary, at the 
College, Weymouth-street, Portland-plac 

The College is within a few minutes at Oxford-circus and of Baker- 
street and Portland-road Stations on the Metropolitan Railway. 


N RAIN IN G COLLEG E for TE ACHERS ix in 
caerogg and HIGHER SCHOOLS for GIRLS, Skinner-street, 

Bi: ge p Sicone MIC: HAELMAS TERM will begin SEPTEMBER 
eta pecial for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ 





The Scheme recently published by the University of Cambridge enables 
the Training College to be inspected by the University in the summer of 
1880.—Names of Candidates for admission should be sent to the Secretary, 
Miss Broven, 1, Queen-street, Brompton, 8. W., from whom all particulars 
can be obtained. 


LADY, having the care of Two Indian Children, 
wishes to meet with a few, Indian or others, to CARE for and 
EDUCATE with them. Superior Education, combined with a thoroughly 
eg Home, and strict attention to Health. Boys und:rl0; Girls 
y age.—For terms and references apply to Miss A. M. Cooke, 61, ‘White 
Ladies’ -road, Clifton, Bristol. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 

ART, SCIENCE. and LITERATURE. — LADIES’ DIVISION.— 

The TWENTIETH SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist. Some of 

the Lectures and Classes are conducted by the Local Lectures Syndicate 

of the University of Cambridge. 

W ater-Colour Painting —Mr. Edward A. Goodall, 8.P.W.C.; Mr. Frederick 
Smallfield, S.P.W.C 

Painting in Oils—Mr. Some Harris. 

Drawing from Antique, &c.—Mr. O. von Glehn. 

Sculpture, Modelling, &c x 

Art Pottery and Painting. 10" —_ 

Artistic Wood Carving—Mr. G A. Rog 

English Language an ede aha Click R. Burke, M.A. 

French—Professor A. Mandrou, M.A. 

German—Dr. Heinemann, 4 R.G.S 

ItaJian—Professor Pistrucce: 

Greek and Latin—Rev. G. T. Handford, B.A. 

General History—Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A 

English History—Mr. J. Mainwaring owe, M.L 

Political Economy—Mr. J. Mainwaring Brown, M.L. 

sie: etal and National Geography—Professor H. G. Seeley, 


Lectures in French—M. Jules Andrieu, B.A. (Paris) Sc. et Lettr. 
Arithmetic, &c.— 

Pianoforte Performance, Ensemble Playing—Sir Julius Benedict. 
oe Julius Benedict, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. E. Prout, B.A., 


88 
pm... F. Bridge, Mus.Doc. 
mri end Composition, &c.—John Stainer, M.A., Mus.Doc. 
Sing «nor A. Randegger, Signor Kizzelli, Madame St. Germaine. 
Solfe bent Moteme St. Germaine. 
Cookery—Miss Mary Hooper. 
Dancing—M. Louis a’ Egville, Mrs. George Gilbert. 
Prospectus in the Office of the School, in the Library, next Byzantine 
Court, Crystal Palace; or of 
¥.K. J. SHENTON, Supt. Literary Department. 

















UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely-place, St. 
Stephen's-green, Dublin.—Pre tion for all High-Class Exams 
ial Work for ROYAL IRISH “ONSTABU TARY *CADETSHIPS ; 
Hit 7 at 7 Public Competition for Cadetships during the last 
© years.—Apply a MF J. Currwopr Craw ey, LL.B. (Grad. Honours, 
t niy. Dub.), F Peis R.G.8.—W SteAmety and Sandhurst Classes as usual ; 
over 320 Pupils have one these Exan 


j OODLANDS, Binfield, Bracknell. — Mr. R. 
HARDMAN JON = M.A., educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
assisted by other Masters, PREPA} RES a limited number of PUPILS for 
the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Long experience and the highest 
references. Woodlands stands high, on gravel, in seven acres of land; is 
distant about two miles from Brac! knell and Wokingham Stations, 8 Wk 
Large Playground is provided, with Swing, Bars, &c. Indoors Workshop 
and Playroom. eo and further particulars may be obtained 
at above ad 


PARBOROUGH. —A MARRIED TUTOR, of 
rience, with good references and testimonials, having 
Three F Resident Pupils, wishes to meet with THREE more. High Classics, 
Thorough French and German. thy and comfortable Home, with 
individual care and attention. —Tvror, 5, Albemarle-crescent, Scar- 
borough. 
RMY EXAMINATIONS.—Cooper’'s-hill College, 
&c.—Rev. Dr. SEL. M.A, Cambridge, formerly Profess« sor of 
Mathematics at R.M.C., Addiscombe, prepares RESIDENT and DAILY 
PUPILS, by whom on several occasions the highest places have been 
btained Pupils ble on SEPTEMBER 1 Address 67, High-street, 
Clapham, S.W. 


N ILITARY EDUCATION for the ENGLISH 
PM adm gy in GERMANY.—Colonel BERDOE A. WILKINSON, R.B., 

HREE VACANCIES in his Establishment.—TEKM 
ponte on the Ist of SEPTEMBER. 




















7. DUCATION.—HEIDELBERG, Germany.— The 
WIDOW of a German Physician receives in her Family a few 
YOUNG LADIES wishing to learn the GERMAN LANGUAGE, and v4 


complete their Studies. Comfortable Home and moderate terms.—Fo' 

add and references apply to Rey. E. Richards-Adams, Kingston 
Lodge, yy = ton ; Rev. Ph. Quenzer, 7, Studley-terrace, 
M fessor W. Dittmar, Anderson's College, 





Glasgow. 


HE Rev. Dr. POLLOCK, late Principal of Clare 
College, Scorton, Yorkshire, receives at his Residence, the WOOD- 
LANDS, Constable-Burton, Bedale, a limited number of SONS of GEN- 
TLEMEN to prepare for the Public Schools or the Universities. Terms, 
80 to 100 Guineas per annum. 


UTORSHIP WANTED by a SWISS UNI- 

VERSITY MAN (Prizeman). ous Classics ; thorough French and 
German ; English Subjects ; superior Music. t references,—Address, 
W F., 1, Elswor hy-terrace, Primrose-hill, London, N.W. 
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LADY, with many years’ experience in Teach- 
ing, fluent French and German and good Music, desires RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as Governess, Companion, or to take charge of Young 
ies. Best references.— Apply to J. H., 74, Addison-road, Kensington. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR, having Five Y ears’ 
experience in First-Class Sc’ heoleil in France, wishes for ENGAGE- 

MENTS. Private Lessons or Schools attended. Highest references.—M. 

Desucmsent, F.S.G.L., 20, Hollydale-road, Queen’s-road, Peckham. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, for 
the Naval, Military, East Indian, and Civil Services, for the Pre- 
liminary Examinations for the Legal and Medical Professions, and for 
Mercantile <a other Pursuits, under the direction of the Principal, the 
Rey. E. B. SLATER, = A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
The MICHAELMA: zy commences on 10th SEPTEMBER, Par- 
Sautasvante Onbetchige, Exhibitions, Scholarships, Prizes, Medals, Terms, 

Successes of former Pupils, &c., may be obtained of the Secretary. 

By order of the Council, ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
Royal Nayal School, New-cross, 8.E., August, 1879. 


a . Ta 
‘UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of One 
Hundred and ee St e Guineas will be offered for OPEN COMPETI- 
pane on W + Ses ESDAY, yo rng 25th. Subjects of Examination: 























Mathe: ics, and Modern Languages. A Second Scholarship, 
also of ‘the value of One Hundred and Twenty-five Guineas, will be 
offered for Open Competition on the same day. Subjects of Examination: 
Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

For further particulars apply to the Dray, Guy' 8 } Hospital, 8.E. 


[HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 1, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, at Three p.m., by Dr. SIDNEY COUPLAND. 
The Medical School attached to the Hospital provides the most complete 
means for the Education of Students preparing for the University of 
a see Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 





othec 
Aro E: ENTR ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 25/. and 
201., tenable for Two Years, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 29th 
and following days.—Further information may be obtained from the 
Draw or the Resipenr Mepicat Orricer, at the Hospital. 
ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


T. PA BIHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
LI ~The WINTER SESSION begins October Ist. The 
rvice of 710 Beds (including 30 at Highgate for Con- 








Moapetet” oe as 
valescents ). 

Students can reside within the Hospital — subject to College regu- 
lations. For particulars apply personally, or by letter, to the Wanpren 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. A Hand- 
book forwarded on application. 


y > « , 1. 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE.—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Three Open Scholarships 
will be offered for COMPETITION on September 25th. Candidates 
must be under Twenty-five years of age, and not have entered to the 
Medical or Surgical practice of any Metropolitan Medical School—Two 
in Science, of the value of 1301. (one limited to candidates under Twenty 
years of age). Subjects—Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry 
One of the value of 50l., in Latin, Mathematics, and French, German, 
or Greek, at the option of the candidate, not more than one to be taken 
by any candidate. 
For particulars and papers of former examinations apply personally, or 
by letter, to the Wanpen of the College, St. Bartholomew" ‘s Hospital, 
Smithfield, E.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
1OLLEGE.—CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
M arhic ULATIOD XAMIN gost —A Class is held from October 8th 
for the January Ex camination. ee (including all 0g ts), 102. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIEN TTC “EXAMIN YATION.—A Class in all the 
subjects of this ecceetien including Practice “4 Ww ai is held from 
January to July. Fee to Students of the Hospital, .; to others, 
101. 10s. (including Chemicals). 
3 T M.B. EXAMINATION.—A Class is held from January to July. 
7s. All these Classes are Open to Students of the Hospital and to 
























Fee, 7. 
others. 

For oder ulars mith to the Wanrpen of the College, St. Barthole- 
mew's hospital, Smithfield, E.C 


PR INT ING $.— JOHN BAL E & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, the Ex i men s Review, and other Period- 
icals, are prepared to undertake the PRINTING of Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Kook work, Catalogues, &c., on the vat reasonable terms. Estimates 
post free. German Compositors on the Premises. — Steam Printing 
Offices, 87-89, Great Titchtield-street, Oxford-street, London. 


er TYPE - STREET PRINTING and PUB- 

, ANY Print and Publish BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
Advantageous arrangements made with Young 
, Finsbury, E.C, 


30-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COM- 
NY, Victoria House, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C.— Estab- 
purpose of advising and assisting Authors and others in 
and PUBLISHING Literary, Musical, and Artistic Works of 
every description. Fixed moderate Charges and prompt Settlements. 
Spec ‘ial advantages guaranteed of having every Publication made known 
to all Booksellers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. Estimates and Pro- 
spectuses free. MAJOR BERKELEY (late 28th Foot), Hon. Sec. 

Mr. EDW. ARD CURTICE Manager. 


wAMUEL PAL MER’ S ETCHINGS.—Mr. Rosert 
b DUNTHORNE begs to announce that he is enabled to offer Impres- 
sions of the following Plates :— 
The EARLY PLOUGHMAN, 2%. 2s 
CHRISTMAS (Second State), 1/. Ls. 
The WILLOW, 10s. 6d. 
All Impressions will be signed by the Artist, and printed at Private 
?ress.—Tue Caniner or Fine } Anse, Vigo-street, ' w. 






























AUTOTYPE. 


Pe RMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by 

the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 

‘Trustees of the Hritish Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 


Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fuc-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 


Sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c 
For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a noble Collection 
of Copies of the Old Masters, and numerous fine Examples of the art 
of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Rowbotham, De 
Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c. 

Now ready, 
TWENTY-TWO TURNER ETCHINGS for the 
~ roduced in Fac-simile. Price 2s. Cd. each 
rt I. RICHARD ELMORE'S LIBER NATURZ; being Four Studies 
onal Nature translated by him into Monochrome expressly for Autotype. 
Printed ‘nu sepia. Price One Guinea. 
*,* Subscribers’ Names received, 

To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, 

visit the AUTOTYYVE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. 8, BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


BOOK 





‘Liber Studiorum,’ 














UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION, 1879-80. 


Chaneellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G. 
Lord Rector—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—The Very Rev. W. PIRIE, D.D. 


D.C.L. 





I.~FACULTY OF ARTS. 


HE SESSION commences on Monpay, the 20th October, and closes on Frrpay, 2nd April, 
The LECTU: RES begin on WEDNESDAY, 29th October. 























CLASSES. | PROFESSORS. | HOURS. CLASS 
| villa FEES, 

JUNIOR GREEK eecccscceccsesccescecess| WILLIAM D. Geppes, LL.D., and Assistant 9 to 10a.., and 11}.a.™. to 12} p.m. 23 30 
SENLOR GREEK Witiiam D. Geppres, LL.D., and ——— Wtollam. . bs 239 
JUNIOR LATI Joun Brack, M.A.,and Assistant . 10 tolla.m. , and 124 P.x. to li r. 330 
SENIOR Joun Brack, M.A., and Assistant .. 2 renee 2296 
a 7 j ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D, ....-- 2.2 eceeeeeees { | nt , We 
LOGIC Avexanpver Bain, LL.D. stesaceosssseeereneed iihareday 18 (3 3troweduiy and ~ 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS . Grorce Prriz, M.A., and Assistant .......... 9 to 10 a.M., an ~ to rts P.M. 4 33 : 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS Geonroe Piniz, M.A., and Assistant .......... |} 10 tolla.sm. ... . 1886 

| 9 to 10 a.m. daily; li ry M. “to 12 
JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.. Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... {i re o> Saaep. ¥ Ww peweenynsd aud } 

| |} 330 
ee. NATURAL pee } Davip Tomson, M.A., and Assistant .... {| ee on Monday. We aan, rr 
Do. DO. Div. Davip Tomson, M.A., and Assistant........ | 10toIL am daily «0... | aa0 
DO. PRACTICAL CLASS Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant........ | ee 

| 9 to 10 am. daily, and 114 a.m. to | 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY...........seee00+] JOHN Ferg, M.A. ....cescevesseveeeees seed ye Monday, Walneamap, | 

au riday 3 

NATURAL HISTORY ...............-.--+| James Cossan Ewart, M.D. F.R.S.E. ...... CN a ee | sae 


Of Bursaries under private patronage, 24 were vacant at the close of 
the last session, viz. :—Two of 40/.; one of 33/.; one of 251.; one of 241; tive 
of 241. 10s. ; one of 18. 15s. ; one of 18l. 10s. ; One of 16U. i6s.; one of 151, ; 
one of 14/.; five of 12/.; one of 10l.; and three of inferior value. 

Presentees to these Bursaries w ill be examined on Wedune: sday, the 2nd 
of October. 


The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without 
previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 3l. 3s. 
Matriculation Fee, . For the Degree of M.A., ll. 1s. for each of three 
Examinations 

7 Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on English Lite- 
rature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral PI hilosophy, and Natural 
History. Any Student who, at the time of his entrance to the University, 
shall, on e nination, be found qualified to attend the Higher Classes of 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, shall be admitted to 
such Higher Class or Classes without having attended the first or Junior 
Class or Classes. 

N.B.—There is no degree of ‘‘M.A. in the Classics,” 
single department, given by this University. ‘The deg 
by Examination in four departments, viz.:—(1) Cla 
matics, including Natural Philosophy ; (3) Me ntal Philosophy 
Logic . ‘and English; (4) Natural History—and it is necessary to pass 
in all these departments before a right to the degree can be ac quired. 


BURSARIES. 

The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on Monday, the 20th of 
October, at 20’clock P.x., om Which occasion there will be offered 45 Bur- 
saries, of which 36 are in ‘the patronage of the University, and 9 in that 
of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. All but 14 are open 
without restriction. They are tenable for four ears of the Curriculum, 
and are of = following annual value, viz. :—Two of 35/.; four of 3el.; 
two of 211.; e of 20.; one of 18/.; two of Wl. ; eight of 15l.; two of 
14l.; one of SL 10s.; six of 121.; one of lll. 2s.; one of 101. 10s.; three 
of 100. ; and seven of inferior value. 

Three Greenskares Bursaries of 30/., and one Lendrum Bursary of 151, 
= also separately advertised, are included in the above. 

Candidates are required, at least One Month before the 
give the Secretary written intimation of the subjects se 
under Division [I., of the Subjects of Examination. 
Calendar.’ 

Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their Age, 
signed by the Ministers and Session Clerks of their respective Parishes, 
to be produced, if required, when the result of the Examination is 
intimated 

Candidates for the Macpherson Bursaries of 201. and 9. are requested to 
wipe with the Secretary, on or before the Mth of October, Certificates 
from a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Language. 












OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, aes, and Mathe- 
matics, on Saturday, the 25th of October, at 10 a.m. and 3 

For passing over ‘the Junior Mathematical Class, on Sat arday, the 25th 
of October, at 10 a.m, 

For passing over the Junior Latin or Greek Classes, on Monday, the 

27th of October, at 10 a.m». 

gf Raho, intending to come forward for either of the three last-men- 
tioned Examinations are required to give in their Names to the Sere 
tary of the Faculty not later than the preceding day 

For the Degree of M.A., on the 25th, 27th, and 28th of October, 











or in any other 







CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Books of the vaiue of 1361. are awarded to the Students most distin- 
Sega in the Class Examinations. At the close of the Curriculum the 
t Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entitled each to a Simpson 
Prise of 651. or thereby ; the second in point of merit in Mathematics to 
a Boxill of 28/.; the best Scholar in Classical Literature and Mental Philo 
sophy to the Hutton of 30/.; the best general Scholar to the Gold Medal 
of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen ; the most distinguished 
Candidate for Honours in the Department of Natural Science to a prize 
of 101; the greatest proficient in Experimental Physics to the Neil Arnott 
Scholarship of 351. or thereby ; and the best English and Latin Scholars 
each to a Seafield Gold Medal. 















Jompetition, to 
ed by them, 
* University SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Masters of Arts of less than two years’ standing may compete in 
December, 1879, for the Fullerton, &c:, Scholarships, which are now of 
the following values, viz. :—One 3 Classics and one for Mental Phile 
sophy, each of the annual value of 1 tenable for two years, and one 
for Mathematics, of the annual val or 75l., tenable for three years; and 
Masters of Arts, if of under three years’ standing, are eligible for the 
Murray Scholarship of 70/., tenable for three years. 


e 

















II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 





















WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 29th October, 1879. 
CLASSES, PROFESSORS, HOURS. | CLASS FEES, 
— ——EEEE — — — 2 
ANATOMY | ~ “Professor Sravruxas, M. Tl oi datinipiieiieineaeaaie 11 a.M. | £3 3 r) 
PeaTONS AL ‘ANATOMY ” “AND “DEMONSTRA- \| Professor Stectiens and Assistant os {9 to sandy | 92 
CHEMISTRY . : | Brazier, F.C.8. 3 P.M. } 330 
INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE. ee StinLixG, M.D. D.S | 2 P.M. 3 3 0 
SURGERY. ; Pinriz, C.M. LL : j 10 A.M. | 330 
MAT Eris ME Dyce Vavipson, M.A. M.D. .. | 4PM. 330 
PRACTICE OF MED DICINE SmiTH-SHAND, M.D. .......... 3 P.M. | 330 
eee dd & and DISEASES OF WOMEN ix Professor StrrsENson, M.D. F.R.C.S.E. aru 330 
ZOOLOGY, WITH COMPARATIVE “ANATOMY Professor Cossan Ewart, M.D. FRSE.. spine 2 P.M 330 
MEDI“AL ssdiindets ented MEDICAL JURISPRU- } Professor Oaston, M.D. 2.2... .cccceccccccccvveses 9 A.M = 330 
SUMMER SESSION, c commencing on tei First MONDAY OF MAY. 
Botany—Professor James W. H. Trail, M.A. M.D. 8 A.M. 32. 3s, 
Practical Pharmacy—Professor Dyce Dav idson and Assistant. 4 P.M. 2J. 2s. 
Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor Struthers and Assistant. 9 to4,and9 A.M. 2/, 2s. 
Practical Chemistry—Professor Brazier. 10 A.M.  3¢. 3s. 
Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy—Professor Cossar Ewart. 11 A.M. 30. 3s. sien ‘lie 
A.M. 2, 2s. 


Practical Midwifery and Gynecology and Clinical Diseases of Children—Professor Stephenson, M.D. 
Practical Physiology—Professor Stirling, M.D. D.Sc. 2 P.M. 3. 3s. 
The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in Histology, and in the use of the Microscope ; 
Osteology for Beginners. 
Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 12, For the Summer 
Pathological Anatomy, with Demonstrations at the Hospital in Winter—Dr. Rodger. 21. 2s. 
Practical Ophthalmology —In Winter and in Summer, Dr. Dyce Davidson. WU. ls. 
Practical Toxicology—In Winter and in Summer, Dr. F. Ogston, jun. 1/, 1s. 
Dental Surgery —In Summer, Mr. Williamson. 1. 1s. 
i >: Daily at Noon. Perpetual Fee to Hospita! Practice, 6/.; 
Clinical Medic iao—ies. Smith-Shand, Beveridge, and A. Fraser. 37. 3s. 
Clinical Surgery—Drs. Pirrie, Ogston, and Ogilvie Will. el, 3s. 
General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution : Daily, 10 A.M. 
Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physician—Dr. Jamieson. 
The Regulations relative to the Lrg ster of pone mee A —— “s 
ge é 4 > a % eta to the Facu oO edicine. . 
ery, a = of Professor Brazier, Secretary te y WM, MILLIGAN, Secretary. 
N.B.—Further particulars, including information as to Faculties of Divinity and Law, are to be found in the ‘ University 
Calendar,’ published by D. W. yllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 2s.; or 2s, 3d. by post. 


and Instruction in 


Session alone, 10s. 


; or, first year, 3/. 10s.; second year, 3. 





Eye Institution: Daily, 2.3) P.M. 


, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Sur- 
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ATALOGUE (No. 59, SEPTEMBER) of AUTO- 
GRAPHS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS on SALE by F. 
NAYLOR, 4, Millman-street, Bedford-row, London. Sent on application 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAW- 
ings, by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS, may be obtained at 
GEORGE LOVE'S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL-ROW, London. 
The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed portions 
as the 4 celebrated Collections. 
NEW CATALOGUE of a small portion of the Stock is now ready, 
a will be sent on receipt of two penny postage-stamps. 
— Established above ‘Sixty Years. 


Oe acer 

0 BOOe- BUYERS.—JAMES THORPE, 4, Union- 

set, Brighton, has just are his EIGHTEENTH CATA- 

LOGU 3 ‘of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, ll Branches of Literature, at 
extremely low prices, to be had post tree 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar, 1,000 Copies— 
Life of the Prince Consort, by “Theodore Martin—Memoirs of 
Catherine and Craufurd Tait—Life of Bishop Selwyn— 
Memoirs of Baroness Bunsen—Life of Charles J. Mathews— 
Life of Charles Lever—Life of Dean Hook—Impressions of 
Theophrastus Suc h—Browning’s Dramatic Idyls—Life of Dr. 
Duff—History of Our Own Times, by ag McCarthy—A 
Nook in the Apennines—The Lover's Tale, Alfred Tenny- 
son—Stevenson’s Tour in the lhc er’s War in 
Bulgaria—Poynte: r’s Lectures on Art—Seeley’s Lifeand Times 
of Stein—Holidays in Eastern France, by Matilda B. Edwards 
—Memoir of Henry Compton—Dixon’s Royal Windsor— 
Knight’s Studies in Philosophy —The Black Forest, by L. G. 
Séguin—Cesar: a Sketch, by J. A. Froude—Thac keray, by 
Anthony Trollope— Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood— 
A Year in a Lancashire ‘Garden—Wild Life in a Southern 
County—Selected Correspondence of Macvey Napier—Fiske’s 
Darwinism—The Zulus and the British Frontiers, by T. J. 
Lucas—General Cunynghame’s Command in South Africa— 
How I Volunteered for the Cape, by T. E. Fenn—Lectures, by 
Professor Clifford—Art Critic ism, by Henry Merritt—Per- 
sonal Recollections of Sir Gilbert Scott—The Government of 
Thiers, by o"Jes Simon—Senior’s Conversations with Thiers 
—Scientitic Lectures, by Sir John Lubbock—Movements in 
Religious Thought, by Dr. Plumptre—The Data of Ethics, by 
Herbert Spence -r—Travels in Arabia, by Mrs. Burton—Midian 
Revisited, by Captain Burton—John Caldigate, by Anthony 
Trollope— —Under One Roof, by James Payn—Sir Gibbie, by 
George Mac Donald—Delicia—Dorcas—Basildon—Cousins— 
Quaker Cousins—Cartouche—For a Dream’s Sake—Within 
the Precincts—Rose Mervyn—The World She Awoke In— 
An Accomplished Gentleman—The House of Lys—Burnt 
Out, by Miss Yonge—Haworth’s, by F. H. Burnett—Maid, 
Wife, or Widow, by Mrs. Alexander—Madelon Lemoine— 
Beau. Nash—The Two Miss Flemings—That Artful Vicar— 
The Master of Red Leaf—Shadrach—The Twins of Table 
Mountain—All or Nothing, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey—and more 
than Six Hundred other recent Works. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
For SEPTEMBER. 


Fresh Copies of all Books of General interest are added as 
the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 
leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal 
forthcoming Works of History, Biography, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction as they appear. 

















All the Books on the above List may also be obtained, with 
the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with 
the Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-street. 
[SLE of WIGHT.—A Charming RESIDENCE, on 
the South Coast, TO BE SOLD or LET. The house, which is at 
present furnished, is approached by a carriage drive of half a mile from 
the turppike road from Ventnor to Freshwater Bay. The grounds are 
well wooded, and contain about ¢ , intersected by walks com- 
manding views of the coast from St. Catherine’s Point to the Needles. 
The house is of stone and well built, and the accommodation ample for a 
large family, but it is so constructed in its internal arrangements as to 
be suitable for a a family.—Full particulars will be furnished on 
application to Mr. R. Norris, 29, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, W.C., where Photograplis of the house and grounds may be seen. 





















Sale nv Auction 
Scientific Instruments, §c. 
M3 J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his ( reat Rooms, 338, King-street, Covent- garden, on FRIDAY, 

sen , at half-past 1¥ o’clock precisely, PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 

RATUS, consisting of Cameras and Lenses, Backgrounds, Stands, Kaths, 
Printing Frames, Rolling Presses, Photographs, &c.—Telescopes, Opera 
Glasses, Telephones, Phonograp yh, Te legraphic Instruments, 43 inch 
Centre Lathe, Bicycle, Silk Balloon, Fishing Tac kle, a quantity of Wire 
Dish Covers, and the usual Miscellaneous Propert 

On view the morning of Sale, and C; atillogue s had. 

















NTURY ‘ 


mn . 
[HE NINETEENTH CE 
for SEPTEMBER, 1879. Price 2s. 6d. 
RECREATION. By George J. Romanes. 


A DIALOGUE on HUMAN HAPPINESS. By W. H. Mallock. 
CLERICAL EDUCATION in FRANCE. By Edmund About. 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. By James Spedding. 
The GOD of ISRAEL: a History. By Joseph Jacobs. 
Tas FOLITICAT NOVELS of LORD BEACONSFIELD. 





by T. E. 


NOTES by the WAY in INDIA: 
By James Caird, C.B. F.R. 
A CAGLIOSTRO of the SEC OND CENTURY. 
Froude. 
The PUBLIC INTEREST in AGRICULTURAL REFORM. (Con- 
cluded. ) By William E. Bear, Editor of Mark Lane Express. 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. London. 


aap ST. PAUL’S.—See the BUILDER 
4 (Ad. or by post, 4j)d.); Views of London Leather Exchange, and 
Paris — Architecture of Schools—Dragon Worship — 


the LAND and the PEOPLE. III. 


By James Anthony 














rogue, 





é leaning 8 afte rG uistone—Water Supply Question—Hendoa and Harrow 
~A Saxon C hurch—British Archwological Association—British Associa- 
tion, &c,—No. 46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 





Just published, Part LIT. price 3s. 6d. post free, 


‘HE ETCHER: a New Monthly Periodical, 
containing the ETCHED WORK of ARTISTS. perial 
4to. price 3s. 6d. s = 
Contents. 
DORDRECHT. C. N. Stormvan’s Gravesande. 
BRUGES. W. P. Crooke. 
The OLD NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. W. H. Urwick. 
A few Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper are printed of each Etching. 
Prices on application. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, ater, Covent-garden, Lond 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 8 mdon ; and 





Price One Sh Shilling, 


CRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZAN 
for SEPTEMBER, now ready. 
Contents. 

SANDY HOOK. George Houghton. 
The UNIVERSITY of ROME. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
CONFIDENCE. Henry James, Jr. 
BRAZIL, IV. An American Home on the Amazons. Herbert H. Smith. 
FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. Jennie E. T. Dowe. 
SIGNS and SYMBOLS. Frank B. Mayer. 
MY LORD FAIRFAX, of VIRGINIA. Constance Cary Harrison. 
A POOR MOTHER. Mary Ainge de Vere. 
ENGLISH SPELLING and SPELLING REFORM. 
The ART SCHOOLS of PHILADELPHIA. 
DESTINY. Emma Lazarus. 
W.S. GILBERT. Kate Field. 
The DOCUMENTS in the CASE. 
The WILLIS. David L. Proudfit. 
A STORY of the DRY SEASON. Mary Hallock Foote. 








I. T.R. Lounsbury. 
William C. Brownell. 


J. Brander Matthews, H. C. Bunner, 


Bona- 


IN a (On the late Prince Imperial.) William C. 
e Wyse. 
SEPTEMBER. H. H. 


The BLUSH. Charles de Kay. 
TOPICS of the TIME, 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
HOME and SOCIETY. 
CULTURE aud PROGRESS. 
The WORLD'S WORK. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 

SCRIBNER for SEPTEMBER contains 70 high-class Lllustrations. 

F. Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 
K EXSINGTON, FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
Contents. 
By George Mac Donald, LL.D. 
From the German of Schifkorn. By Jane Reid. 


PSYCHE. Part I. 
EPPE-LIFE. 









“I WILL.” Part I. Cha By R. E. Francillon. 
WANDERINGS in TAR tLAND. By Professor A. Leith Adams. 
POEM—DRIFTED APART. 





VARIETY in OCCUPATION. By J. B. Bright. 
POEM—OUR FATE. By “ Rita.” 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Publisher, A. Ww. Allen, 11, Stationers’ Hall-court ; 


Poneoees 


; and al all Bo Bookstulls. 
Now ready, price 7. 


CASsELL's FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. Containing— 

On SOME AILMENTS INCIDENTAL to AUTUMN. 

An ADVENTURE in FORMOSA. 

The TRINITY HOUSE. 

HOW BIRDS are STUFFED. 

BEYOND RECALL. A Short Story. 

The FAMILY POULTRY-YARD. 

The ART of WASHLNG. 

AUTUMN. A Poem. 

SEA-PICTURES. 

TOYDOM, ANCIENT and MODERN. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

OTHER HANDS and OTHER LANDS. 

FRANK ROSS at OXFORD. 

OTHER LITTLE-USED VEGETABLES. 

SEPTEMBER: a Sonnet. 

The STREET SINGER. Music, with Words. 

WHAT to WEAR. Chit-Chat on Dress. 


The GATHERER:—A Standard Scale—A Tell-tale Compass—A New 
Theory of Dew—An Electric Railway—Hardening Plaster Casts—A 

; ging Gate—A Curious Mode of Catching Turtle— ~ aw 
uph — Animal RKubber—A New Invalid 
ic Lights from Gas or Coal—Thread on a the 
fety Lamp—A Stony Forest—A Useful Bow—Dia- 
Oscillometer—A Portable Meat Safe—Glass 






ire belting— 
Hop Plant— A& 
mondized Cloths 
Wicks for Lamps—The Shells of Commerce—Spurious ——— 
ow 





Double Acrostic—New Railway Car—A Chemical Volcan 
ong have I to Live? 
The TENTH EARL: Serial Story. 
BUT for ILION: Serial Story 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, price 7d. 


T HE MAGAZINE of a8 T, 
for SEPTEMBER. Containing— 
“The RETURN of the PENITENT.”” From the Picture in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1879 by C. Amyot. 
On te PICTORIAL ELEMENTS in ENGLISH SECULAR ARCHI- 
2 LURE. II. With Illustrations of Hardwicke Hall; Stair- 
. Elizabethan Period; The Gallery of the Presence ; and 
Gi uden Front, Aston Hall. ' By E. Ingress Bell. 
THREE ENGLISH PORTRAIT - PAINTERS. It. 
tinued). With Engraving of “ Master Lambton.’ 
MODERN ART in FLORENCE. UU. By Leader Scott. 
SKETCHING GROUNDS: neg a VALLEYS. By Stephen Thomp- 
son, With Illustrations of the ‘ Approach to Narni’; * Convent of 
San Casciano’; ‘ Mediaeval Bridge on the Nar’; and “The Bridge of 
Augustus, Narni.’ 
STR . SKETCHES. 
Kauffmann :—‘A Bit of Mischief’; 
Corner’; and ‘ Welcome Arrivals.’ 
Yr a a of the YEAR. V. With Engravings of ‘A Narrow Way, 
* by Walter C. Lee oa ‘Freedom and Imprisonment,’ by J. 
Noble— Football,’ by Wollen— The Empty Saddle,’ by 8. E. 
Waller— Adding A, 4 Injury,’ by Gaetano Chierici— Fear, ’ by 
a. = Nettleship— —and ‘The Gordon Riots,’ by a Lucas. 
Sculpture :—* lone,’ by J. N. MacLean, and * The Last Call,’ by C. B. 
Birch. 
By Alan S. Cole. With Illustrations of Venetian Rose-Point ; 
T ae ae, with Fillings- 
in of Needle-point Work ; and Flemish Pillow Lace 
OUR LIVING ARTISTS: BRITON RIVIERE, 
Fenn. With Portrait,and Engravings from ‘ 
a Long Chase’ and ‘ Daniel.’ 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 





Lawrence (con- 





With the following ie. after Hugo 
t Rain? a Street 


A. R. A. By W. W. 
A Stern Saat eaboags 





BLAcKwoop's MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
1879. No. DCCLXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SYRIA.—AMONG the DRUSES. 
REATA,; or, What's ina Name? Part VI. 
GODFREY’'S WHITE QUEEN. (Conclusion.) 
The PRIZE FRENCH NOVEL. 
RUFUS HICKMAN of 8ST. BOTOLPH'’S. 
The REVIEW of the SESSION. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


F RASER’S MAGAZINE, SEPTEMBER, 1879, 
No. 597. New Series, CXx¥ II. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, a ipal in the University 
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Contents. 
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Growling. 
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TENANT RIGHT in IRELAND. 
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In the CORSICAN HIGHLANDS. By the Hon. Roden Noel 


A HUNGARIAN EPISODE—ZIGEUNER MUSIC. By the Author of 
‘Flemish Interiors.’ 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL-BOOKS. 
The CLOSE of the SESSION. 
London : Longmans and Co. 





By R. D. Blackmore. Chap. 11. 
In a Lane, not Alone. 13. Grumbling and 





MMACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 239, for 
SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
Contents. 
. HISTORY and POLITICS. By Professor Seeley. No. II. 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 35 and 36. 

An EDITOR'S TROUBLES. By William Minto. 

NEEDLEWORK in the GERMAN SCHOOLS. By Miss Heath. 

INDO-MEDI" sane EAN RAILWAY. By Commander V. Lovett 
Cameron, R.N 


we ei 


6. HELLENIC STUDIES. By C. T. Newton, C.B. D.C.L. LL.D., &e. 
7. “ HAWORTH’S.”” By Frances ——- Burnett, Author of ‘That 
488 O° Lowrie’s. Chaps. 49—51 
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ALMS and LEGS in FRANCE. By Winifrede M. Wyse 


CYPRUS—IS IT WORTH KEEPING? By R. Hamilton Lang, late 
H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 
Mac millan & Co. L anton. 


r \H E i RT- JOURNA L, for SEPTEMBER 
(price 2s. Gd.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 

I. The ASTROLOGER. After 8. 1 
II, The TRIAL of LORD W. RUS: 
Ill. JUDITH, After Jules C. Destreez. 

Literary Contents. 
By E. T. Rogers and Miss Rogers. 





” After Sir G. Hayter. 


The — Egypt. Chap. 9. Illus 
trat 

Royal Academy Exhibition. 

New Process for Cleaning —o oy 

Some Portraits at Lambeth Palac 

Hogarth and Landseer. at ew tory. Illustrated. 

International Art at the Universal Exposition, Paris 

Art among the Ballad-Mongers. — 

Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, Paris Taserecdienal | Exhibition, Part XVIII. 


__ London: Virtue & © Co. Limited, Ivy- lane ; and all Booksellers. 


By J. J. Jarves. 


BELG 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By 
Hopki 

DAY 0 at the PARIS MARKETS. By Ernest A. Vizetelly. 

A VERY QUIET RUBBER. By James Payn. 

The OLD DUBLIN STAGE. By H. Barton Baker. 

The OLD MAID'S HOLIDAY. By W. E. Norris. 

AMONG the BLUE MOUNTAINS. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 

A STORY of the PRINCE IMPERIAL. By Mark Hope. 

QUEEN of the MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 





Price One Shilling, illustrated, 
GRAVIA, for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 


Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by Arthur 


Price One Shilling, illustrated, 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 

Contents. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 


T HE 


UNDER WHICH LORD? Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 

MISSING LINKS. By Dr. A. Wilson. 

The PISTOL in AMERICA. By Albany de Fonblanque. 

On the HISTORICAL PLAY of KING EDWARD III. 
Charles Swinburne. (Concluded.) 


TOBACCO SMOKING. By Dr. Frederick H. Daly. 
A DAY at LOMA LOMA. By G. De Robeck. 
A TRANSLATION from HORACE. 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly, W 


By Alzernor 





Price 8d. 


CUAMBEERSS JOURNAL, for SEPTEMBER. 





The Free Hospital System. By W.C. | Leaning and Crooked Towers and 
Home-Life of the Zulus. Steeples 
A Picture-Dealer's Romance. Chinese Proverbs. 


a inal Credits. 
Lentils—Cheap Cookery. The Children's Teeth. 
A Shipwreck averted by the Use | Pictures of Rural Life. 
of Ou. By W. The Day You ‘ll _ without Me. 
West of Scotland Fotk- Lore. 


The Inns of Courts 
Difficulty of Verifyi ae History. Indian Snake-storis, 





The Story of aS The Two Se 
Coolie Tuemigsants in British | The First of "September. 

Guiana. Odd People 
Irish Traits. Amusements of the Learned. 
Fiction in Two Aspects. The Surgeon and the Mogul’s 
Stained Glass Daughter. . 
Anecdotes of Doctors. The Month : Science and Arts. 

Courier's Story. Four Poetical Pieces. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH, 


By John B. Harwood, Author of ‘ Helena, Lady Harrogate,’ &e. 
(Conclusion. ) 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
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The Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir William 
Parker, Bart., G.C.B., First and Principal 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to Her Majesty. By 
Rear-Admiral Augustus Phillimore. Vols. I. 
and II. (Harrison.) 


Prouixity is the crying literary vice of the 
age, and combined with it is the practice of 
writing biographies of persons in whom the 
public takes very moderate interest. Hardly a 
general, admiral, politician, engineer, preacher, 
philanthropist, or author dies but some one is 
found to give him what may be termed a 
posthumous testimonial. Sometimes, indeed, 
the testimonial is given before death, when 
either the giver is simply dull and dry, or he is 
gushing and adulatory as well as dull and dry. 
There are certain men who, though they cannot 
lay claim to greatness, have played a conspicuous 
part in public events. The details of their 
career furnish, consequently, materials for; or 
throw light on, history. It is proper and 
useful to write the biographies of such persons, 
and when due proportion between the import- 
ance of the subject and the dimensions of the 
book devoted to it is observed, the biographer 
isentitled to gratitude. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this proportion is rarely observed, and 
amass of extraneous matter and tedious details 
is interpolated, to the great disgust of the 
reader and the diminution of the interest which 
he would otherwise take in the book. Sir 
William Parker was a distinguished naval 
officer, and was entitled to the approbation of 
his countrymen alike for courage, professional 
skill, and diplomatic tact. The history of his 
career, which extends from 1793 to 1857, when 
he hauled down his flag for the last time, is 
to a great extent the history of the British 
navy during some of its most stirring and 
momentous periods. Still, that part of his life 
which is of interest to the public might have 
been narrated in something less than three 
thick octavo volumes. Of these the first ap- 
peared three years ago, but we abstained from 
teviewing it till the completion of the book. 

s it has, however, taken so long a time to 
bring out the second volume, we think it 
better not to wait for the third volume, which 
deals with the last and least interesting portion 
of his life. ‘ 

Sir William Parker, the third son of a cadet 
éf a good family, did not commence life with 
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very brilliant prospects as to fortune, but his 
father had much interest in the navy, one of 
his great friends being Captain, afterwards Sir 
John, Duckworth, and his sister having married 
her cousin, Admiral Sir John Jervis, better 
known as Earl St. Vincent. Mr. Parker there- 
fore resolved to send his son to sea, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Sir John Jervis, 
based partly on considerations of expense and 
partly on a conviction that there would be 
a long In a letter to Mr. Parker, 
dated July 14th, 1792, Sir John Jervis 
says :— 

‘The allowance stipulated for by captains when 
they receive a recommendation being double what 
it was ten years ago—50l. per annum (exclusive of 
clothes on the outfit)—and no pay coming in for 
the first two years ; and when you consider that 
I am approaching three score, and the small pro- 
bability, from the aspect of foreign affairs, of any 
warfare happening in my time, I think you will be 
of opinion with me that a worse profession cannot 
be chosen.” 

Mr. Parker, however, was not to be diverted 
from his intention, and in February, 1793, 
the subject of this memoir, then only eleven 
years old, joined the Orion, Capt. Duckworth, 
with the rating of captain’s servant. It was 
a common practice in those days for young 
gentlemen to enter the navy in this sort of 
way. They performed the duties of, and were 
in many respects treated as, midshipmen, and 
it was more easy, once on board ship, to obtain 
a transfer to the rank of midshipman than to 
get the direct appointment. Young Parker 
was extremely fortunate in his captain, who 
was a veritable father to the boys placed under 
his charge, causing them to sleep in cots 
instead of hammocks, and not allowing them 
to keep watch till old enough to bear the 
fatigue. In his first letter to his parents 
William Parker mentions that he has received 
a guinea from his aunt, ‘‘ which I shall give 
to Capt. Duckworth, as I have my cther 
money.” There was an excellent instructor 
on board the Orion, under whom William 
Parker made great progress. A few weeks after 
joining the boy sailed in the Orion for the 
West Indies, and was present in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to obtain possession of Martinique. 
In April, 1794, he was rated midshipman, and 
a few weeks later the child (for he was no 
more) took part in Lord Howe’s famous vic- 
tory. Two days after the series of actions which 
ended on June lst he wrote a short letter to his 
mother, to assure her that he ‘“‘ was sound, 
well, and as happy as a king,” and that “the 
rascals”’ had been conquered. A fortnight 
later he wrote a full and admirably clear 
account of the battle to his father. In this 
second letter he told his father that before the 
Orion had fired two broadsides a cannon shot 
“cut a poor man’s head right in two, and 
wounded Jno. Fane and four other youngsters 
like him very slightly. The horrid sight of 
this poor man, I must confess, did not help 
to raise my spirits.” Later on he describes 
an action with a French 80-gun ship, in which 
two men of the Orion were killed before a 
return had been made, 

“which so exasperated our men that they kept 
singing out, ‘ For God’s sake, brave captain, let us 
fire! Consider, sir, two poor souls are slaughtered 
already.’ But Capt. Duckworth would not let 
them fire till we came abreast of the ship we were 
to engage, when Capt. Duckworth cried out, 
‘Fire, my boys, fire!’ upon which our enraged 
boys gave them such an extraordinary warm 





reception that I really believe it struck the rasculs 
with the panic.” 

Notwithstanding the boy's excitement and 
exultation, coupled with the bitter animosity 
towards the French which was in those days 
cultivated as if it were a religious virtue, his 
heart was full of sympathy for them when the 
battle was over. 

“But I forgot to tell you that the ship which 
struck to us was so much disabled that she could 
not live much longer upon the water, but gave a 
dreadful reel and lay down on her broadside. We 
were afraid to send any boats to help them, because 
they would have sunk her by too many poor souls 
getting into her at once. You could plainly per- 
ceive the poor wretches climbing over to wind- 
ward and crying most dreadfully. She then 
righted a little, and then her head went down 

ually and she sunk. She after that rose a 
little and then sunk, so that no more was seen of 
her. Oh, my dear father! when you consider of 
five or six hundred souls destroyed in that shock- 
ing manner, it will make your very heart relent. 
Our own men even were a great many of them 
in tears, and, groaning, they said, ‘God bless 
them!’ Qh, that we had come into a thousand 
engagements sooner than that so many pocr souls 
should be destroyed in that shocking manner! I 
really think it would have rent the hardest of 
hearts.” 

Constantly at sea, and actively em- 
ployed in the West Indies, William Parker 
was in 1796, when only fifteen years old, 
appointed acting lieutenant by his old captain, 
who had become commodore of the squadron 
to which he belonged. Two and a half years 
later he was confirmed in that rank, being 
still in the West Indies. On the lst of May, 
1799, being then only a few months over eigh- 
teen, he was appointed acting commander of 
the Volage, a frigate carrying twenty-four 
guns; and on the 10th of October of the same 
year, having in the interval made several 
prizes, he was confirmed in his rank, and 
appointed to the command of the sloop Stork, 
of eighteen guns. That he had proved him- 
self to be an excellent officer and quite fit for 
speedy advancement we do not doubt; but 
what can we think of a system under which 
a lad eighteen years of age should have 
attained the rank of commander at a time 
when there were scores of commanders un- 
employed and as many passed midshipmen of 
more than double his age? His rapid pro- 
motion cannot, therefore, be ascribed to his 
merits, but rather to the fact that he was a 
protégé of Commodore Duckworth and a 
nephew of Lord St. Vincent, who had vast 
political as well as professional influence at 
his disposal. In those days interest was every- 
thing, and boy captains and grey-haired mates 
constantly served in the same ship. Capt. 
Parker was fortunate in having his rank con- 
firmed. Others were occasionally less lucky, 
and the author quotes the case of Sir Charles 
Adam, who, returning home from the East 
Indies as acting captain of some standing, 
dined with the First Lord. To his surprise 
Lord Spencer, the First Lord in question, ad- 
dressed him at dinner as “ Mr.” Adam. His 
surprise was unpleasantly increased by Lord 
Spencer’s calling him on one side, and saying :— 

“Your commissions are all disallowed, as there 
is an informality or error in your certificates which 
prevents your lieutenant’s commission being con- 
firmed, and you are now really a midshipman only, 
and not a captain. You must return to Ports- 
mouth by the coach to-morrow, and orders have 
been given for your examination; if you pass you 
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will be promoted to lieutenant directly, and you 
had better sail at once for the East Indies.” 

He did pass, was promoted, sailed for the 
East Indies, and was made a captain for the 
second time before he was twenty years of 
age! At the end of March, 1800, Capt. 
Parker returned in the Stork to England, having 
in her and the Volage, which ship he com- 
manded when acting commander, picked up 
a very fair amount of prize money. After 
only a few days’ leave, he was again afloat, 
cruising, and now and then capturing prizes, 
in the German Ocean, the Channel, and the 
Bay of Biscay. On the 9th of October, when 
still wanting a few weeks of nineteen, he was 
made post captain and appointed to L’Oiseau, 
but soon after transferred to the Heldin, of 
twenty-eight guns. It may be mentioned that 
Lord St. Vincent was at that time First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He was a very zealous 
reformer, but is not considered to have been 
a success at the Admiralty. Of his zeal and 
activity, however, there can be no question, 
for he used to begin work at Whitehall every 
day at 7 a.m. Reforms then, and indeed for 
many years afterwards, were sadly needed. 
For instance, the allowance of stores was 
absurdly insufficient. Consequently captains 
and first lieutenants either had to lay out 
their own money, or accumulate stores by 
putting down articles as expended or worn 
out before they really were so. As late as 
1823 a captain of a frigate, being refused the 
quantity of paint absolutely indispensable for 
painting his ship, wrote to the Admiralty that, 
in compliance with orders, he would make the 
regulation allowance do, but, as it was only 
sufficient for one side, he begged to be informed 
which side should be painted and which left 
bare ! 

On the 31st of December the Heldin was 
put out of commission. Remaining in town 
for a few weeks to settle his accounts, Parker 
was on the point of setting off home when, on 
the 4th of March, he was commissioned to the 
Alarm. In November, however, he was trans- 
ferred to the Amazon, a very fine frigate, and 
he remained in her till she was paid off in 
February, 1812. Indeed, there is no trace in 
the book before us of his having been once 
home between the latter date and his first 
going to sea. What an excellent officer he 
was may be judged from the fact that Lord 
Nelson described him as “always giving him 
pleasure”; Sir John Borlase Warren as “a 
real treasure in the squadron”; and Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm said of him that “he was 
the best frigate captain in the service.” 
Though an excellent disciplinarian he was no 
martinet, and during the whole of his career 
afloat—nearly half a century—he never tried 
an officer or man by court-martial. He hated 
harshness, and once, when admiral, laid down 
to his flag lieutenant—the author of the book 
under review—this admirable rule: “ You 
cannot well be too strict, but never, never be 
severe.” The result of this line of conduct 
was that during the last eight years of his 
command of the Amazon there was only one 
case of desertion from that ship. Yet deser- 
tion was in those days so common that “ some 
of the captains’ barges .... never went on 


shore on duty in one of the home ports with- 
out two midshipmen and armed marines in 
them to prevent some of the men from 
running.” 


| in a letter to his father, speaks of the recent 
mutiny at Gibraltar, of which the Duke of 
Kent was governor, He says :— 

“The garrison, reduced to the worst state of re- 
laxation from inebriety while under the command 
of General O’Hara, wanted a reform ; still the 
Duke of Kent has, I fear, been too violent, and 
wanted to bring about immediately what time and 
a regular system of discipline would have produced. 
I believe many of his regulations are tiresome and 
trifling, but his zeal was considerable.” 

The chief cause of the mutiny was the 
shutting up of many of the liquor-shops, a 
measure of discipline which seriously affected 
the governor’s income, for the money from 
the licences went to make up his salary. A 
few weeks later the Amazon arrived at Gib- 
raltar to bring home the Duke of Kent, and 
naturally the captain saw much of H.R.H. 
The latter was colonel of the 33rd at that 
time, and the Duke of Sussex of the 3rd 
Buffs. The Duke of Kent said to Capt. 
Parker :— 

“There are two remarkable regiments in the 
British army. I command one, the thirty-third ; 
and my brother commands the other, the dirty 
third.” 

In a letter to his mother at the close of this 
trip he thus expresses his opinion of the Duke 
of Kent :— 

“Nothing can put him out of temper or ruffle 
him, and I have witnessed some trying scenes, in 
which his forbearance was most conspicuous ; by this 
means he never commits himself to any improper 
expression ; and his most bitter enemies never ac- 
cused him of having ever been personally uncivil. He 
is very temperate, never drinking above two glasses 
of wine, and he looks on a drunkard with as much 
abhorrence as a highwayman. His judgment is 
sound and good, and reckoned superior to that of 
most of the royal family ; but he is wrapt up in 
his profession, which he studies night and day; 
and his maxim is that nothing is well when it can 
be better. He is a most perfect gentleman, which 
demands of all his acquaintances the most per- 
fect respect, and at the same time has a reserve 
about him which prevents the possibility of any 
one becoming familiar with him.” 

On Christmas Day the Amazon joined Lord 
Nelson, who was at anchor in Maddalena Bay, 
off the coast of Sardinia. Capt. Parker, in a 
letter home, says, ‘All the captains of the 
squadron are delighted with his lordship, and 
I think I have a good prospect of being very 
happy under his command.” 

One day all the captains were dining with 
Lord Nelson when the flag lieutenant 
reported the French fleet coming out of 
Toulon. The captains at once left for their 
respective ships, but Capt. Parker, being the 
junior, had to wait till his seniors had quitted. 

“When he was quite alone with Lord Nelson, 
who was eager for the battle which he considered 
to be imminent, the latter returned to the dinner- 
table, filled a bumper of claret, and lifting it over 
his head, and exclaiming, ‘ Here is to Lady Hamil- 
ton, she is my guardian angel,’ drank it off.” 

The author takes this opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question whether Nelson’s adopted 
daughter was the result of his intimacy with 
Lady Hamilton. Sir Thomas Hardy, a man of 





unimpeachable veracity, assured Sir William 
Parker that he was certain nothing criminal 
had ever occurred between them, and that the 
girl was neither Nelson’s nor Lady Hamilton’s 
daughter. The late Admiral Sir William 
Ramsay heard Lady Nelson say, “ As to my 
husband being the father of his adopted 


In January, 1803, Capt. Parker, | daughter, I know that it is simply impossible.” | 





To our mind this testimony settles the quay 
tion. 

A curious adventure occurred to Capt, 
Parker about this time. A notorious enemy 
of Nelson, Sir John Orde, who was his senior 
in the service, was appointed by the Admi 
to a command in the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
petty malignancy of this man soon bore fruit, 
He stopped and employed to cruise for him or 
to take charge of his convoys all Nelson’s ships 
which attempted to pass the straits. Nelson 
could not even reckon on his despatches reach. 
ing Lisbon. One day he sent for Capt. Parker, 
told him to carry despatches to Lisbon, to 
pass Cape Spartel in the night and get to the 
southward and westward, to bring to for 
nothing if he could help it, and to hoist the 
signal for quarantine. He concluded with 
these words :— 

“*T have not signed your orders, because Sir 
John Orde is my senior officer ; but if it should 
come to a court-martial Hardy can swear to my 
handwriting, and you shall not be broke. Take 
your orders, and good-bye; and remember, Parker, 
if you cannot weather that fellow, I shall think 
you have not a drop of your old uncle’s blood in 
your veins.’” 

After touching at Gibraltar, Captain Parker 
chose his opportunity when the wind was at 
north and contrived to pass Sir John Orde’s 
squadron in the night. He entered in the log 
that the squadron thus passed were “supposed 
to be under Russian colours.” He could not, 
however, evade the vigilance of Capt. Hoste, 
who commanded the look-out frigate. That 
officer overtook him, and, coming on board, 
was about to give Capt. Parker orders to join 
Sir John Orde’s flag. Taking Capt. Hoste into 
his cabin, Capt. Parker said to him :— 

“¢T believe you owe all your advancement in 
the service to my uncle, Lord St. Vincent, and to 
Lord Nelson. I am avoiding Sir John Orde’s 
squadron by desire of Lord Nelson, you know his 
handwriting ; I must go on. The question of a 
court-martial would be very mischievous. Do you 
not think it would be better if you were not 
to meet the Amazon this night?’ Capt. Hoste 
reflected a moment, and then left without leaving 
any written orders. Thus the Amazon succeeded 
in fulfilling her mission.” 


Capt. Parker was in England, seeing to the 
repairs of his ship, when the battle of Tra- 
falgar was fought, and put an end to all 
general actions at sea. He remained, however, 
actively engaged till the end of the war on the 
coasts of Portugal, Spain, and France, and 
rendered good service. In 1810, being at 
Plymouth, he obtained three months’ leave, 
and married Frances Anue, youngest daughter 
of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart., of Birding: 
bury Hall, Warwickshire. At the end of his 
leave he rejoined his ship, and went on worry- 
ing the French for the next four years. At 
the conclusion of peace, in 1814, the Amazon 
was put out of commission, and Capt. Parker 
remained unemployed till 1827. The only 
incident of importance in the interval was 
that on the 4th of June, 1815, he was created 
aC.B. In 1827 he was offered the appoint 
ment of commodore at the Cape of Good 
Hope. In reply he said that his uncle Lord 
St. Vincent thought that no one ought to serve 
as a flag officer unless he had commanded a 
ship of the line. He should, therefore, prefer 
the command of a line-of-battle ship. His 
request was complied with ; he was appointed 
to the Warspite, in which he sailed to Jom 
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‘Admiral Codri ngton’s fleet in the Mediterranean, 
where for several months the Warspite was 
actively employed, and her captain displayed, 
under very difficult circumstances, the com- 
pined firmness, energy, and tact for which he 
wag always 80 remarkable, The Warspite 
returned to England in the autumn of 1828, 
and at the close of the year Capt. Parker 
was appointed to the command of the royal 
yacht. In 1830 he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral. 

We have left ourselves little space to deal 
with the second volume ; but we may observe 
that, though full of interest to sailors and 
students of history, it is less attractive to the 
general reader than its predecessor. In 1831 
Admiral Parker was appointed second in com- 
mand of the Channel fleet. On the 10th of 
September he was ordered to proceed with two 
ships and take command of the squadron in 
the Tagus, civil war having broken out in 
Portugal. How well he executed his delicate 
functions, which were diplomatic rather than 
naval, the book before us clearly shows. It 
is sufficient to say that his conduct received 
the warmest approbation of the Ministry. In 
1834 he was created a K.C.B., and on the 
10th of July arrived in England to assume 
the office of a Lord of the Admiralty. When 
the Ministry went out of office in October, 
Sir William quitted the Admiralty, but re- 
turned to it in the following April, when Lord 
Melbourne resumed office. In 1841 Sir William 
Parker was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the East Indian and Chinese seas, where he 
remained three years, taking an active and 
brilliant part in the first Chinese war, for his 
serving in which he was created a G.C.B. and 
a baronet. On his return he was at once 
selected for the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet; and here the second volume closes, and 
we for a time take leave of the gallant admiral, 
whose career has been—though at too great a 
length—so well treated by his old flag lieu- 
tenant. 





The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 

(Williams & Norgate.) 

Iy this volume we have the first division of 
the work on the Principles of Morality, for 
which all Mr. Spencer’s writings hitherto have 
been the preparation. It appears a little in 
advance of its due time, and Mr. Spencer puts 
forward, in explanation of its appearance, two 
reasons of sufficient weight. The first of 
these is a conviction that moral injunctions 
have hitherto depended for their authority on 
4 supposed sacred origin, and that they are 
now rapidly losing the authority thence derived, 
%0 that it is becoming daily more imperative 
to place them on a secular and scientific basis; 
the second is a desire to present moral in- 
junctions in a more attractive form, freed from 
the distortions caused in them by superstition 
aud asceticism on the one hand, and by the 
impracticable nature of the ideal they present 
on the other. There will be something sur- 
prising to most readers in this view of the 
exclusive importance of the religious sanction 
i morals, but we pass it over without further 
remark, 

This volume contains, then, Mr. Spencer's 
attempt to place morality on a deductive and 
fnal basis. We have in it most of the data 
fm which in his opinion future deductions 
are to be made; and we may say that, thanks 











to his power of selecting from among the first 
principles which are “in the air” those which 
are most scientific and probable, thanks also 
to his high powers of analysis and co-ordina- 
tion, he has produced a treatise on morals 
which may be regarded as more truly repre- 
sentative of the gains of modern thought than 
any that has yet appeared. At the same time, 
taking this volume by itself, we must bear in 
mind that the principles he lays down in it 
are not meant to be translated immediately 
into practice ; they are meant for ideal men 
in an ideal society; they are analytic rather 
than historical or actual; and any attempt of 
the kind we have mentioned would be antici- 
pating the course of evolution, and would be 
dangerous rather than beneficial in its effects. 

What is the object of moral theory, and 
what are its data? The object of moral theory 
is to state the principles of right and wrong 
in conduct. Now conduct of some sort is 
exhibited by all living creatures. On inquir- 
ing as to the course of its evolution, we find 
that it has passed through several stages, ¢.¢., 
from purposeless actions to those which show 
more and more purpose, and again through 
actions which tend to maintain the individual 
and the race at any cost to those which serve 
the same end, at first without mutual hind- 
rance, and finally with mutual help. It is 
in the last stages of evolution that we find 
the sphere of ethics, when the industrial has 
superseded the military spirit, and justice and 
beneficence are securely established. 

These conclusions, though apparently remote 
from the leading moral ideas at present recog- 
nized, are yet in reality at one with them. 
An examination of instances shows that good 
or bad in conduct means fundamentally the 
successful or unsuccessful adaptation of means, 
proximately, it may be, to special ends, but 
ultimately to the general end of furthering 
the lives of self and others. And this implies 
that it is good to further the lives of self and 
others—in other words, that life 7s worth living. 
This it is, according to universal agreement, 
only if it produces more happiness than misery; 
and that it does this may be shown indif- 
ferently, either by observing the consequences 
of the opposite supposition, or by examining 
the standards of the different moral schools. 
Mr. Spencer therefore postulates, in common 
with the different moral schools, that life is 
worth living, and infers that highly evolved 
conduct as furthering life is identical with 
good conduct, which is productive of a surplus 
of agreeable feeling. 

This being the object of ethics, what are 
its data? In considering moral phenomena as 
subject to evolution, we profess that the pre- 
sence of causal relations among them is uni- 
versal. From this point of view it becomes 
necessary to consider not some only, but, so far 
as possible, all the influences which bear on the 
conduct of men in association ; for only thus 
can we arrive at a knowledge of the data from 
which deductions may be safely made. These 
influences are, first, the physical, for every 
human activity is an expenditure of energy, 
and, as such, must conform to physical laws ; 
secondly, the biological, for man is but the 
highest type of animal ; thirdly, the psycholo- 
gical, for moral actions are prompted by feel- 
ings and directed by reason ; and lastly, and 
obviously, the sociological. What data do we 
thus obtain? Much as we have forgotten the 





fact, conduct, as seen in others, consists en- 
tirely of movements of the body and limbs, of 
the facial muscles, and of the organs of speech. 
On this side it is purely physical. Regarding 
conduct on this side, we find that in the course 
of evolution, that is, as these movements rise 
to the forms called moral, they gain in co- 
herence, in definiteness, and in heterogeneity. 
The conscientious man is exact in all his rela- 
tions. Thus, from a different point of view, 
Mr. Spencer arrives at the conclusion of 
Aristotle, that moral conduct is duly propor- 
tioned conduct—in other words, at the cele- 
brated theory of the mean. The progress of 
moral evolution on its physical side is thus, in 
Mr. Spencer’s language, towards a ‘‘ moving 
equilibrium,” ¢. e., towards a condition in which, 
the highest type of man being found in the 
highest type of society, his actions have be- 
come such as to meet every daily process and 
supply every daily want—in other words, a 
condition in which the “periodicity” of his 
actions is complete. On the side of biology 
we express the same truth by saying that the 
ideally moral man is one in whom the func- 
tions of all kinds are duly fulfilled. His life 
is complete, and it furnishes us, therefore, 
with one, a partial, test of actions, viz., do they 
tend to completeness of life? But the ful- 
filment of function is attended by internal 
feelings of pleasure or pain. What has bio- 
logy to say to pleasures and pains? As to 
them, biology shows, first, that in conscious 
creatures pleasure, prompting persistence, is 
the guide to actions which tend to maintain 
life, and pain, prompting desistence, to those 
which tend to destroy it. Hence it follows 
that the connexion between pleasure and 
ethical conceptions is fundamental ; for, had 
pleasurable actions not tended to sustain life, 
sentient existence and with it morality would 
never have been evolved. Mischievous pleasures, 
being due to the as yet imperfect adjustment 
of man to the conditions of social life, prove 
nothing against this view. Again, we learn 
from biology that every pleasure increases 
vitality, and every pain takes from it. We 
must therefore add to the effects of pleasure 
and pain on character, which moralists have 
too exclusively considered, their effects on the 
bodily condition of the recipient, as concerning 
his fitness for the duties of life. By aid of 
these two considerations the conclusions of 
moralists may usefully be revised. From the 
psychological point of view we have to regard 
pleasures and pains as forming conscious 
motives in moral conduct. ‘We learn here that 
the evolution of feeling and emotion is great in 
proportion as they respectively become more 
complex, and that cognition, again, is higher in 
proportion as it is further from reflex action. 
Hence it is on the average safer to be guided 
by the more complex than by the simpler 
feeling, and generally the remoter end is better 
than one which is more immediate, though to 
both statements there are numerous exceptions. 
Finally, from sociology we have to learn what 
forms of conduct are fitted to the state of men 
living in association. The end of association 
being “ that the lives of each and all may be 
the greatest possible both in length and in 
breadth,” we find that in the course of evolu- 
tion justice and beneficence take the place of 
more imperfect and more temporary modes of 
conduct, and assert a conclusive claim to 


finality. 
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From these data, after arguing the case of 
Egoism versus Altruism, and that of Altruism 
versus Egoism, and attempting a reconciliation 
between them,- Mr. Spencer gives a short 
description of the state of things to which 
he conceives that, in the course of evolution, 
we are tending. The sense of duty, being 
temporary, will disappear, and “ moral con- 
duct will become the natural conduct.” 
Sympathy will develope, and with it the 
operation of justice and beneficence will 
become move universal, though the calls for 
beneficence will ultimately be very few, and 
excesses of beneficence on the part of indi- 
viduals will be restrained by the general 
beneficence. 

In this account of the course of Mr. Spencer’s 
reasonings no allusion has been made to the 
incidental discussions on moral questions with 
which the book abounds. Many will think 
the main value of the book is to be found in 
these. As among the most important may be 
signalized his discussion of the genesis of con- 
science, which he takes to be an abstract 
sentiment, generated out of political, religious, 
and social motives, in a manner analogous to 
that in which abstract ideas are generated,— 
his discussion of the question, Is it necessary 
to Utilitarianism that pleasuresand painsshould 
be commensurable? an argument which, in our 
opinion, might be still further strengthened 
without becoming conclusive,—his explanation 
of the law that in morals, as elsewhere, the 
proximate end becomes the primary object of 
pursuit, and the consequent reconciliation of 
ethical theories which it makes possible,—his 
examination of the greatest happiness prin- 
ciple, as enunciated by Bentham,—and, finally, 
his account of the influence of heredity in 
moral evolution. The common result alike of 
the main argument and of these incidental 
discussions is to place Utilitarianism on a 
wider and more scientific foundation, and, by 
freeing it from misconceptions and verifying 
its conclusions by reference not only to the 
empirical but to the deduced results of con- 
duct, to reconcile it with some of its enemies, 
while giving it a more impregnable position as 
against all the rest. 

There were two or three points which 
we had marked for unfavourable comment, 
but they are, perhaps, of minor importance, 
and, in gratitude for so considerable a work, 
may be withheld. But one is too clear to be 
so dealt with; we mean the general impres- 
sion Mr. Spencer’s criticisms of previous 
moralists, ¢.9., Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Hutcheson, leave, on a reader acquainted with 
their writings, of imperfect apprehension, or 
even positive misapprehension, of their posi- 
tions ; to which remark we may, perhaps, add 
point by referring to the naive note (p. 278) 
in which he informs us that his original 
authority for ancient moral philosophy is Dr. 
Bain’s ‘ Mental and Moral Science’! Were 
there no other objections to criticism based 
on such data, it is not consistent with good 
literary workmanship; but Mr. Spencer’s pages 
on Plato and Aristotle show that that is 
the least of the objections to it. With such 
reservations as this we may express our very 
great admiration for the work, and we may 
add that, in our opinion, it will probably give 
a new direction to the course of moral specu- 
lation in the future. 











Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State 
Papers relating to the Negotiations between 
England and Spain, preserved in_ the 
Archives at Simancas and elsewhere.—Vol. 
IV. Part I. Henry VIII, 1529-1530. 
Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Tuis volume brings down the history of 
Henry VIIL as seen in Spanish state papers 
to precisely the same point as the last volume 
of the English ‘Calendar’ edited by the late 
Prof. Brewer. To some extent also its revela- 
tions have been anticipated by that publica- 
tion, for many of the original documents were 
printed years ago in Bradford’s ‘Charles V.’ 
and other publications, and Mr. Brewer very 
wisely availed himself of every means within 
his reach of making his collection as complete 
as possible. There is, however, abundance of 
new material of very high interest indeed, and 
what was known before becomes all the more 
interesting now when we read the whole 
sequence of despatches from which it was 
derived. 

It is true that in this as in his last volume 
Mr. Gayangos has inserted a good many 
despatches which do not really concern English 
history at all. We find, for instance, abstracts 
of imperial instructions to the Marquis of 
Mantua and others to treat with Venice,— 
letters of Ferdinand of Hungary and others 
about the Turks,—scraps of news from Aleppo, 
which have been already printed in extenso 
about the struggle in Asia between the Turk 
and the Sophi,—and long letters from Rome, 
in some of which England is not even named, 
But on the whole Mr. Gayangos has been 
more sparing of these foreign elements than 
in his last volume, perceiving, no doubt, that 
there is matter enough in the Spanish state 
papers at Simancas, Vienna, Brussels, and 
Paris, strictly and truly “relating to the 
negotiations between England and Spain,” to 
fill a pretty voluminous work of great historical 
interest without any attempt on his part to 
enlarge its scope. 

The most important despatches in this 
volume are undoubtedly those of Eustace 
Chapuys, the imperial ambassador in London, 
who arrived there in the end of August, 1529, 
just in time to witness the fall of Cardinal 
Wolsey. The letter in which he describes that 
event has been already printed by Bradford, 
and is very remarkable as confirming, in some 
particulars, the picture drawn by Cavendish. 
Here, for instance, is related how the King, 
hearing of the fallen minister’s extreme de- 
spondency, sent him a ring to console him. 
Chapuys, however, isnot quite certain whether to 
attribute the act to pity or to an apprehension on 
the King’s part “that the Cardinal might die 
before making a full disclosure and confession 
of all his acts.” Chapuys was a shrewd 
observer, and, little compassion as he could be 
expected to feel for Wolsey, he saw clearly 
through the malice of his enemies and the 
selfishness of his royal master :— 

“People say execrable things of the Cardinal, 
all of which are to come to light before next 
Parliament, for it may be supposed that what- 
ever be the end of this matter, those who have 
raised this storm against him will not rest until 
they have entirely done for him, knowing full well 
that were he to recover his lost ascendency and 
power their own lives would be in jeopardy.” 

A passage in another despatch (which is 





altogether new) speaks of the expected cop. 
sequences of the Cardinal’s fall as they woulg 
affect his college at Oxford :— 


“To found and build his college at Oxifg 
(Oxford), which was begun on the boldest and 
most sumptuous plan that can be imagined, the 
Cardinal two or three years ago caused more than 
twelve good abbeys to be pulled down, the fruits 
and revenues of which he applied to the building 
and foundation of the said college, wherein besides 
the scholars he intended establishing a number of 
canonries, better endowed than those of any other 
{church or] country whatsoever. Now it jg 


-rumoured that the King has very lately issyeg 


orders for all priests and ecclesiastics appointed by 
the Cardinal to quit the place forthwith, as part of 
it is to be demolished, were it for no other purpose 
than that of removing the Cardinal’s escutcheon ; 
which will be no easy work, as there is hardly g 
stone from the top of the building to the very 
foundations where his blazoned armorial is not 
sculptured. As to the revenues of the college its 
it is to be presumed that, if the King only listens to 
the advice of his Privy Council, he will keep them 
to himself, for he would have enough to do to re. 
butld what has been destroyed, and besides there 
are already, as they say, too many by half in this 
country. Perhaps M. de Rochefort and his 
daughter [Anne] will be of a contrary opinion, for 
they are at the present moment enjoying the rents of 
a very good bishopric.” 

Mr. Gayangos does not explain his use of 
italics in the above extract, but we presume 
that, following a common practice in other 
publications, it represents cipher in the ori- 
ginal despatch. If so, it would seem that 
Chapuys thought it as well to throw a veil over 
the rapacity of Henry VIII. and his courtiers, 
but felt no necessity for reticence about their 
unblushing vandalism. It does not, indeed, 
quite appear from the translation (as the ex- 
pression “to rebuild what has been destroyed” 
must refer to the suppressed monasteries) 
whether the King and his Court considered 
there were too many monasteries or too many 
colleges in the country. But, in a general way, 
the writer perhaps meant to imply that in their 
opinion there was far too much church and 
corporate property of every kind; and cer- 
tainly if he thought so he did them no injustice. 
The last sentence about Anne Boleyn and her 
father gives colour to this interpretation, end 
the information that it gives is very curious. 
Though the bishopric is not named, there can 
be very little doubt it was Wolsey’s see of 
Winchester, of which, from the moment of the 
great Cardinal’s fall, the Boleyn family were 
allowed to pocket the revenues. 

The haughtiness with which Anne Boleyn 
at this time maintained a rather precarious 
ascendency over the King is curiously illus- 
trated in the following extract :— 


“TI wrote lately to your Majesty that if the lady 
[Anne] could only be kept away from Court fors 
little while, the Queen might still regain her in- 
fluence over the King, for he does not seem to 
bear any ill will towards her. Quite lately he sent 
her some cloth, begging her to have it made into 
shirts for him. The lady, hearing of this, sent for the 
person who had taken the cloth—one of the principal 

entlemen of the bed-chamber—and although the 
King himself confessed that the cloth had been 
taken to the Queen by his order, she abused the 
bearer in the King’s very presence, threatenlug 
that abe would have him punished severely. In- 
deed, there is a talk, as I am told, of dismissing, 
to please the lady, some of the officers of the roys 
household, and if so, the said gentleman will not 
be the last, for some time back the wife of the 
young marquis (of Dorset ?) and two other ladies, 
most devoted to the Queen, and in whom she 
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found more comfort and consolation than in any 
others, were at her request dismissed from Court 
and sent home.” 

Yet all the while the insecurity of this 
woman in her very ambiguous position was 
known to no one better than herself. On St. 
Andrew’s Day, in 1529, Queen Katherine was 
permitted to dine with the King, and took the 
opportunity to complain of the long separation 
she had suffered from his bed and board. The 
King, being thus thrown on his defence, said 
she had no cause of complaint; that he had 


made her mistress in his own household ; that, 


as to not dining with her, he had been too 
much occupied, but as to sharing her bed 
again, she must know he was not her lawful 
husband, and that so he was advised by 
innumerable divines and canonists. This led 
to a discussion, at the end of which. the King 
left the room suddenly, very much dejected, 
and at supper Anne Boleyn noticed his de- 
pression. Finding out what had occurred, 
she said to him reproachfully :— 

“Did Inot tell you that whenever you disputed 
with the Queen she was sure to have the upper 
hand? I see that some fine morning you will 
succumb to her reasoning, and that you will cast 
me off. I have been waiting long, and might in 
the meanwhile have contracted some advantageous 
marriage, out of which I might have had issue, 
which is the greatest consolation in this world ; 
but, alas! farewell to my time and youth, spent to 
no purpose at all.” 

Such was the state of matters at the English 
Court between the fall and death of Wolsey, 
when the Legatine Court in England had been 
broken up, and the King’s divorce suit had 
been removed to Rome. ‘The position was so 
novel that it would seem Henry himself, with 
all his self-will and obstinacy, had more than 
once half a mind to retrace his steps and take 
his ill-used wife back again. But the tyranny 
of his new mistress, and the fear of shame and 
ridicule if he turned his back upon his former 
proceedings, led him on to the fatal climax. 
Papal authority was at length deposed, and 
the King’s cause was carried to the desired 
issue by his own subject Cranmer. But of 
this affair we shall doubtless hear more ere 
long in future volumes. 

The despatches of Mai and Muxetula from 
Rome are also well worthy attention, as show- 
ing the diligent efforts made by Charles V. to 
defend the cause of his aunt when it came 
before the supreme court of appeal in spiritual 
matters. But space forbids us to do more 
than merely indicate this source of information. 

It is to be regretted that a work so interest- 
ing in its contents should be disfigured by 
serious faults in the editing almost in every 
page. In reviewing a former volume of this 
‘Calendar’ we complained, for one thing, of the 
unnecessary length of many of the abstracts, 
and it is clear that even now Mr. Gayangos in 
the more important letters translates rather 
than condenses. The abstract of a document 
still occupies about as many, or perhaps even 
more, pages in print than the original does in 
MS.; and Mr. Gayangos still thinks it im- 
portant to quote or translate at full length the 
addresses of letters “to his Sacred, Imperial, 
and Catholic Majesty,” or “to the most high 
and mighty Empress and Queen, our most 
dear wife.” But a worse fault than this is the 
bad English into which some of the original 
Spanish is rendered ; and sometimes the pre- 
servation of the foreign idiom is positively 





misleading. The pronoun “he” is actually 
used again and again throughout the volume 
in place of “ you” or “your Majesty”; and in 
some cases, as at p. 295, we have such an 
expression as “your Majesty should have 
formally declared himself,” where, of course, 
there is a reflective verb in the original. This 
sort of thing is a little too bad, for Mr. 
Gayangos certainly knows our idiom better 
than to commit solecisms of this kind in 
original compositions of his own. But if he 
really does not know that he is writing bad 
grammar and confusing the sense of what he 
is translating, it would be well that a compe- 
tent scholar were appointed to revise his work 
and see it through the press. 

Again, it is surely impossible that Mr. 
Gayangos can imagine such designations as 
“Mr. de Rochefort” and “ Mr. de Norfolk” 
could ever have been applicable to titled 
persons in England. Yet this is the way 
ambassadors are continually represented as 
speaking of the father and the uncle of Anne 
Boleyn. If state papers are to be given to 
the public for the first time, slavishly trans- 
lated out of a foreign language, and trans- 
lated no better than the “abstracts” of Mr. 
Gayangos, it would really be far better 
that they were printed at once in the original 
tongue, especially when we find, as in the case 
of No. 224, that a letter covering only nine 
pages in the original MS. is represented by an 
abstract of full sixteen pages in print. 

Moreover, the editorial comments in some 
places display an ignorance or a carelessness 
that is simply amazing. At p. 206 we have 
the Earl of Desmond writing to the Emperor 
of the injuries he has sustained from the 
English, and hoping that if the Emperor 
should make peace with Henry VIII. he will 
intercede that Desmond may have restitution 
of all the property taken from him in Irish 
ports from “Dunllynd” to Waterford. It 
scarcely requires explanation that “ Dunllynd” 
must be either a misreading or a corruption of 
the name of Dublin; but Mr. Gayangos has 
added in parenthesis “‘ Dunkeld” ! It is some- 
thing new to hear of Dunkeld as being an 
Irish port. But if Mr. Gayangos is weak in 
his geography we might at least, in a work 
like the present, expect him to show some 
knowledge of history. Yet at p. 821 
Cranmer is bracketed in as the name of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1530, when, as 
is quite well known, he did not attain that 
dignity till 1533. This is a blunder very much 
like that in the last volume, where the 
Bishop of Winchester in 1527 was said to be 
Gardiner. 








Apologie pour Hérodote. Par Henri Estienne. 
Avec Introduction et Notes par P. Ristel- 
huber. (Paris, Liseux.) 

THE publisher of this interesting and well 

got-up reprint has accompanied its publication 

with a note eulogizing the quality of the ware 
he has to offer. “(Quant 4 ‘ L’Apologie pour 

Hérodote,’” says M. Liseux, “considérée en 

elle méme c’est tout simplement un des grands 

ouvrages classiques du XVI° siécle, un livre 
qui a sa place au premier rang entre Rabelais 
et Montaigne, bien au dessus de la ‘ Satire 

Ménippée.’” This is one of those injudicious 

panegyrics by which revivers of old literary 

work constantly disgust the readers of their 
own day while thinking to attract them. The 





curious onslaught recently made on old French 
literature in general in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes was evidently “ motived,” as they say 
in France, by wrath at this injudicious puffery. 
But few worse examples thereof could be given 
than the sentence we have just quoted. To 
place Henri Estienne between Rabelais and 
Montaigne is an act which shows that the critic 
has no sense of literary proportion. His plac- 
ing the ‘ Apologie’ above the ‘ Satire Ménippée’ 
proves that he has, if possible, still less. The 
book is undoubtedly a curious and valuable 
one, well worth reprinting, and a welcome 
possession to all students of French literature. 
But neither in style, matter, nor arrangement 
is it one of the great classics of the sixteenth 
century. To begin with, it is little more than 
a huge pamphlet, the avowed purpose of 
which is only a cloak for a desultory and often 
pointless attack on the abuses and corruptions 
of the Church of Rome. In the second place, 
the stories with which this attack is garnished, 
and which are made to serve as evidence, are 
usually taken from some very well-known 
anecdote-book, many of them being copied 
textually from the ‘Heptameron.’ Lastly, the 
style altogether lacks distinction. It has 
neither the crispness and natural ease of the 
older French, nor the dignity of the best 
contemporary prose. Now and then we come 
to an animated passage or to one containing 
some quaint and original phrase, but for the 
most part the whole attraction of the ‘Apologie’ 
is to be found in its extracts, many of 
which are taken from the famous preachers 
of the fifteenth century, and reproduce their 
odd mixture of profanity and simplicity, 
piety and indecency, learning and folly. To 
put the matter shortly, the ‘ Apologie’ is one 
of those fatrasies in which the age abounded, 
and which combine more or less amusement 
with less or more (generally less) edification. 
The compiler of the well-known ‘Thesaurus’ 
could be at no loss for matter; the contro- 
versialist was not likely to stick at trifles in 
the way of violations of decency or reverence ; 
nor in dealing with the fancies and legends 
of the Middle Ages was a mere commentator 
and scholiast likely to display more compre- 
hension or sympathy than was usual with the 
less eminent minds of the Renaissance. 
Nevertheless, we repeat, it was worth while 
to reprint this ‘ Apology.’ In the first place, its 
history as a book has some interest. Estienne 
originally printed it at Geneva without the 
formal licence of the Council, and for this he 
was promptly taken to task. His ‘‘ petit 
livre,” as the robust appetite of the age 
designated a work the reprint of which 
occupies some eight or nine hundred closely 
printed octavo pages, was calculated to give, and 
did give, some scandal. The powers that were 
were not always spoken of in suitable terms ; 
the language was often decidedly loose ; and 
the authorities had sense enough to see that a 
rambling assemblage of scandalous stories, told 
with at least as much gusto as reprehension, 
was a method of defending the Protestant faith 
which had its inconveniences. Estienne has 
been called “le Pantagruel de Généve,” and 
Geneva was not disposed to accept any sort of 
Pantagruelism. So the book was called in, and, 
though it was not actually prohibited, the 
author had to reprint some whole sheets and 
to insert a considerable number of other cor- 
rections. The numerous reprints, fourteen or 
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fifteen in number, which were issued during 
the two centuries following, were all made from 
the corrected version, and for a long time no 
others were known. Two copies, however, of 
the original impression exist, and from these 
the present edition has been printed, with the 
corrections as variants, The alterations are not 
of very great importance or interest, but they 
have some value as showing the dissatisfaction 
which was felt at Geneva at the tone and style 
of the work. 
The full title of the book, as originally 
issued, was ‘Introduction au Conformité des 
Merveilles Anciennes avec les Modernes, ou 
Traité Préparatif 4] Apologie pour Hérodote.’ 
Its argument is very simple, and amounts to 
this. Herodotus has been charged with in- 
credible assertions ; but things quite as strange, 
as improper, and as scandalous have happened 
in our own time and our fathers’. It will be 
obvious at once that this opens the door to 
the widest digression, and the author promptly 
avails himself of the opening. A few intro- 
ductory chapters, dealing with the golden age, 
&c., bring him to the age immediately preced- 
ing his own. Then he produces Menot, 
Maillard, Barletta, and other famous preachers 
as evidence of the corruption of that time. 
These corruptions, he argues, are quite credible 
because of the still worse abuses which are 
visible at the present time. The particular 
vices of the period are then described with 
much minuteness, a chapter to each. At last 
comes a general summary, ‘‘De la Méchanceté 
de notre Temps particulitrement en ceux qui 
se font appeler Gens d’Kglise.” This gives him 
a fresh start, and we have another series of 
chapters on the vices this time of church- 
men, and not of the world at large. 
So ends the first part. The second is in 
some sort a retracing of the ground in the 
opposite direction. ‘Nos prédécesseurs ” are 
once more horsed and smartly flogged for their 
ignorance in religious matters and their gross 
superstition. The very preachers who have 
- supplied evidence in the first part come in for 
most puniskment, and the avarice, the cre- 
dulity, the forced miracles, and all the rest of 
the abuses of the medizval Church are piti- 
lessly denounced. With all this Herodotus 
has as little to do as the oxen of Iphiclus. 
Every now and then the author gives himself 
an excuse for fresh digression by telling a story 
from the historian, such as the Rhampsinitus 
egend, the account of the Babylonian mar- 
riage customs, the vengeance of Amastris on 
her rival, and so forth. But in reality these 
are mere diving: boards whence he launches him- 
self afresh into the sea of anecdotic scolding. 
In such a book it is impossible but that 
interesting and piquant details of manners 
should frequently be found. In one place 
Estienne directs his satire to the dress of the 
period ; in another he comments scornfully on 
the mincing folk who say “Francés,” “ Anglés,”’ 
instead of mouthing the -ois in a correct and 
seemly fashion. It must be remembered, too, 
that the ‘Apology’ is very far from being 
Estienne’s only or chief title to literary honour. 
His ‘Thesaurus’ needs no praise here; but 
his two treatises on the ‘ Précellence de la 
Langue Francaise’ and on the ‘ Conformité 
du Langage Francais avec le Grec,’ though 
containing many of the grotesque conceits of 
the time, deserve the most honourable mention 
as contributions to the defence and illustration 









of his mother tongue. In the ‘Apology’ he 
committed the error of undertaking a task for 
which he was ill suited, and of undertaking it 
on a plan which almost ensured failure. The 
book has, as we have seen, no pretensions to 
regular method, nor has it, on the other hand, 
the audacious inconsequence of a Moyen de 
Parvenir or a Doctor. It therefore falls between 
two stools. Nor was Estienne the man to 
follow Rabelais and anticipate Béroalde. He 
had a good deal of satirical power, but he had 
little imagination or faculty of original touch. 
His stories, as we have already remarked, are 
usually taken straight from some already pub- 
lished collection, and he does not even vary 
them by his manner of telling. The virtuous 
indignation which he simulates contrasts 
strangely, and not pleasantly, with the evident 
relish with which he discharges the function 
of reporter. To all these faults must be added 
the repetitions with which the book abounds 
and the loose and dragging character of the 
style. It is quite true that after deductions 
have been made for all these drawbacks it 
still retains interest and value; but to rank 
it as one of the great classics of an age 
which, to mention prose works only, produced 
‘Gargantua’ and ‘Pantagruel,’ the ‘ Hepta- 
meron’ and the ‘Contes et Joyeux Devis,’ 
‘ Amadis des Gaules’ and Amyot’s translations, 
the ‘ Institution Chrétienne,’ the ‘ Recherches 
de la France,’ and the memoirs of Monluc, 
Brantéme, Marguerite, d’Aubigné, and others, 
is an instance of editorial lack of sanity which 
surpasses any that we have recently come 
across, 








English Municipal Institutions ; their Growth 
and Development from 1835 to 1879, 
Statistically Illustrated. By J. R. Somers 
Vine, F.S.S. (Waterlow & Sons.) 

WueEn the Municipal Corporation Commis- 
sioners reported, in 1835, upon the then 
existing institutions of the municipal boroughs 
of England and Wales, there were many ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction and many anta- 
gonistic criticisms of their labours. Whether 
viewed from the historical or political side of 
the question, these reports did not receive an 
adequate acknowledgment of their value. The 
capability even of the Commissioners was 
indignantly questioned, and the Quarterly 
Review asked its readers “‘ whether they had 
so much as heard of any of them as a man 
of any professional practice or even pretence.” 
It is curious now to consider that this list of 
unknown barristers included such names as 
Charles Austin, Alexander Cockburn, Daniel 
Maude, besides Mr. Blackburn and Sir 
Francis Palgrave ; and the reports, though by 
no means as perfect as they might have been, 
are now acknowledged to hold an important 
position in the historical literature relating to 
municipal institutions. The fact is they put 
on record that which the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1835, swept away. 

It is with the results of the working of 
this Act that Mr. Vine’s book deals. Starting 
with facts obtained from the reports of the 
Commissioners, Mr. Vine places alongside, in 
tabular form, facts obtained from Parliamen- 
tary returns and other sources in 1878-9. 
Thus we get a comparison of the working of 
the old institutions with that of the new. 
There are tables showing the increase in area 
of the municipal jurisdiction since 1835, the 





increase in the number of burgesses, in the 
number of the governing body and of 
the magistracy, and many other important 
particulars, including a statement of th 
revenue and indebtedness of the mupj. 
cipalities. 

These statistics are given in a good fo 
and will be of great value for the conten. 
plated new legislation on those municipa) 
corporations still remaining unreformed. The 
results obtained therefrom bring home once 
more the all-important fact that, in the com. 
plicated machinery of national organization, 
local government has an important position, and 
a position, too, not to be lightly tampered with 
by empirical legislation. Nowhere in moder 
politics has historical knowledge a mor 
important practical bearing than with refer. 
ence to local institutions. We are glad, there. 
fore, to see that Mr. Vine includes many 
suggestive historical tables in his book, and 
although he has printed many already known 
from Mr. Fletcher’s contribution to the Statis. 
tical Society (see Journ., vol. v.), these now 
assume a new importance. Space will not 
allow us to linger upon this portion of the 
work, but we must ask one question. Why 
does the author, in the table giving “the date 
of the first record as a borough,” go no further 
back than Domesday? Many towns had a civic 
existence in the times of our early chroniclers 
and historians, and it is a curious study to 
trace the mention of these cities through the 
chief authorities. Ptolemy, the Antonine Itine- 
rary, Nennius, & c.,for it will be found that 
only York, Chester, Lincoln, Leicester, Nor- 
wich, London, Canterbury, and Winchester 
have a continuous record in the authorities 
that carry British history from Roman to 
Saxon times. 

We are sorry Mr. Vine did not append to 
his really useful book a proper index. That 
so called is nothing more than a table of con- 
tents, and we thought that the Index Society 
had answered the question ‘‘ What is an 
index ?” 








La Morale d’Epicure, et ses Rapports avec les 
Doctrines Contemporaines. Par M. Guyau. 
(Paris, Librairie Germer Baillitre et C.) 

La Morale Anglaise. Same author. (Same 
publishers. ) 


THE strength of the philosophy of Epicurus 
lay, according to M. Guyau, in its denial of 
the supernatural and the miraculous; its 
weakness in its consequent rejection of immor- 
tality. Hence when confronted with Chris- 
tianity it fell, and it has lain dormant till, in 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, 
conditions have arisen similar to those which 
gave it birth. In the early part of that period 
the enthusiasm of Christianity, both in France 
and in England, began to exhaust itself, and 
the miracles and mysteries of the faith, which 
till then had been accepted without inquiry, 
became in their turn objects of scrutiny an 
speculation. Under such conditions the 
ancient opposition between the Stoic and the 
Epicurean again made its appearance in the 
opposing systems of Kant and the Utilitarians; 
this opposition continues to subsist and make 
itself felt, and M. Guyau claims this as sufii- 
cient justification for his full, original, an 
vigorous account of the history of Utilitarianism 
from the time of Epicurus. 

We do not propose to follow M. Guyaa 
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into the history of Utilitarianism, but shall 
confine our attention to his account of Epi- 
curus, which is interesting especially on two 

rounds: first, by reason of the method which 
M. Guyau has brought to bear upon it ; and, 
secondly, for certain of his conclusions, which 
have at least the merit of originality. 

Historians of philosophy, especially in Eng- 
land and Germany, in giving an exposition of 
any system, have been very much in the habit 
of addressing to it certain questions, the ques- 
tions of a later age, in which they are inter- 
ested ; of extracting from it answers to these 
questions, tabulating them, and offering the 
result as an account of the system. They 
approach every system in turn with the same 
set of questions. This method is simple, and 
has its use ; but evidently it can give of any 
system only an abstract, in which the parts 
have neither elevation nor depth, projection 
nor relief. M. Guyau’s method is to this 
much what embryology is to anatomy. Seek- 
ing to bring the history of mental life also 
under the law of evolution, he discovers that 
the system of any philosopher is determined 
mainly by two things: (1) internal reflection, 
(2) the intellectual medium. In order, there- 
fore, to reconstruct a system, we must not 
look at it from without, from the point of view 
of another age, but endeavour as it were to 
get inside it, and, after possessing ourselves of 
its governing ideas (idées mattresses), be they 
many or one, set the secondary ideas in due 
subordination to them. This will be best 
effected by placing the leading idea in its 
historical medium, and confronting it, one by 
one, in historical order as far as possible, with 
the objections and difficulties which it had 
actually in its own time to meet. In this 
resisting medium the system will again take 
shape and grow. 

Applying this method to the history of 
Utilitarianism, and especially to the system 
of Epicurus, M. Guyau has reached several 
remarkable results. He supposes Epicurus to 
begin by asking himself, What is the end of 
life? what is the goal of our actions? to 
which question he answers, Pleasure. We must 
seek first “the good,” not “the true.” This 
conclusion Epicurus finds forced upon him by 
experience ; for, as a matter of fact, all crea- 
tures do seek pleasure, independently of reason, 
and even before the dictates of reason are 
heard ; and, moreover, reason itself, by virtue 
of its constitution and its relation to the in- 
timations of sense, in all of which pleasure 
and pain are inseparable ingredients, is unabie 
even to conceive any true or abstract good 
stripped of every sensible element, z¢., of 
pleasure. Thus philosophy becomes in the 
hands of Epicurus a systematic attempt to 
regulate human actions by reference to utility, 
the rule of pleasure, or, as it is described by 
one of his followers, ‘‘an energy bringing 
about a life of happiness by means of argu- 
ments and discussions” (Sext. Emp. ‘ Adv. 
Math.’ xi. 169). 

Pleasure, then, being the goal and end of 
life, what is its origin? According to Epicurus, 
it originates in the digestion. ‘“ The origin 
and root of all good is to be found in the 
Pleasure of digestion. Wisdom and excellence 
are relative to this” (‘Athen.’ xii. 67, p. 546). 
This, which is the leading and most charac- 
teristic idea in the philosophy of Epicurus, 
bas nevertheless, by many of his followers, 





either been passed over in silence or even 
declared not to be authentic. Yet modern 
physiologists would accept it at once, as one 
of the most fundamental truths discovered by 
Epicurus. The error of his followers arose, 
M. Guyau thinks, from misinterpretation ; 
had they considered for a moment the relation 
of eye and ear, of touch and taste to the 
health of the body, and the undoubted im- 
portance of the pleasures of the senses in the 
philosophy of Epicurus, they could not have 
failed to admit the authenticity of the doctrine. 
It is the pleasure of digestion, not of the palate, 
which is the root merely, the physiological 
commencement of happiness, not the end and 
goal of life, as they seem to have supposed. 

From this position the doctrine of Epicurus 
follows by various steps. First, we find him 
adding to the conception of pleasure enter- 
tained by Aristippus the idea of duration, the 
past and the future. He is thus led to con- 
struct a classification of pleasures, and there- 
by, after due comparison, to see the advis- 
ability of excluding from among the objects 
of desire all such as are difficult of attainment, 
e.g., riches, luxurious living, honours, political 
influence. In forming this classification, and 
in making the necessary exclusions from it, 
he finds himself greatly dependent on the in- 
telligence, which also affords pleasures of its 
own, viz., those of hope and memory, superior 
to, because extending, those of the body. 
Further, the intelligence serves to exclude the 
sources of pain and fear, by bringing’ the ex- 
ternal world more and more within the sphere 
of knowledge, and removing the superstitious 
dread of unseen and malevolent powers, of 
which ignorance is the chief parent. 

By means of these conceptions M. Guyau 
arrives at a conclusion as to the character of 
the true follower of Epicurus which certainly 
is easier than the common one to reconcile 
with the preference felt for this philosopher 
by such men as Marcus Aurelius and St. 
Augustine, although the character was rarely 
found among his actual disciples. He is a 
man who lives by preference on bread and 
water, as the best means to a sound body; 
he experiences in consequence the pleasures 
which come by the healthy exercise of the 
senses and the intelligence; he limits his 
desires, so that nothing that is hard of attain- 
ment, neither riches, nor honour, nor the 
prizes of political activity, ever causes him 
a regret; he endeavours to acquaint himself 
more and more, by the aid of methodical 
reasoning, with the physical causes of things, 
and to free himself and his fellow men from 
the fear of death, the phantoms of supersti- 
tion, and the “abject servility” of feeling in 
which men live towards the fantastic creatures 
of their own imaginations. His life is an 
endeavour after bodily and mental serenity 
(rédos «ivac pate dAyely Kata copa prjre 
taparrer Oar Kara \Wux7v). 

In what we have said we have given an 
inadequate sketch of a part only of the con- 
tents of M. Guyau’s work, omitting not only 
his full and valuable chapters on the later 
history of Utilitarianism down to our own 
day, but even many topics connected with the 
Epicurean philosophy, such as the theory of 
the clinamen, as explaining the will, and the 
various private and public virtues, on which 
M. Guyau has dwelt at length. His method, 
though not entirely original perhaps, is valu- 





able by the prominence and emphasis with 
which it is announced. No doubt it is the 
right method to follow in the history of phi- 
losophy ; but a little uncertainty must usually 
attach to all conclusions reached by it, from 
the @ priori element involved in the selection 
of the dominant ideas in any system. Different 
men, it is to be feared, will vary in their views 
of the relative importance of the ideas (idées 
maitresses) on which a system is built, and 
the affiliation of the less important ideas to 
them will be found equally compatible with 
irreconcilable hypotheses. The truth is, our 
historical data are seldom sufficient to furnish 
the means of verification for any of these 
hypotheses, a remark which will be found to 
apply equally to the reconstruction of an 
“intellectual medium.” 

Nevertheless, this work of M. Guyau’s is 
full of suggestiveness, originality, and value, 
and is based on a complete and masterly appre- 
ciation of the data existing for a history of 
Utilitarianism. As a study in ancient phi- 
losophy it is in many respects worthy to take 
its place beside even such a work as M. 
Ravaisson’s ‘ Métaphysique d’Aristote,’ or one 
or two others that might be named. Those 
interested in the history of moral philosophy 
would be ill advised to overlook it, and no one 
can read it without profit. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

My Lords of Strogue. By Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Honourable Ella: a Tale of Foushire. 
By the Earl of Desart. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Maud Atherton. By Alfred Leigh. 2 vols. 
(James Blackwood & Co.) 

The Breton Mills, By Charles J. Bellamy. 
(New York, Putnam’s Sons.) 

Detmond: a Romance. By W. H. Bishop. 
(Boston, U.S., Houghton, Osgood & Co.; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 

‘My Lorps or Srrocue’ is an historical 

romance of a high order of merit, whether it 

be regarded as history or as mere romance. 

The period of Irish annals which ranges from 

the Convention to the Union is charged with 

interest of the deepest character; it is one 
concerning the details of which English readers 
are, as a rule, far too ignorant, whilst it ought 
undoubtedly to be studied at the present crisis 
with the closest attention. Mr. Wingfield 
enables us, if not to study it very closely, at 
all events to become tolerably familiar with 
its most stirring events ; and it is the best 
possible recommendation of his work to say 
that few can read it without a desire to make 
better acquaintance with the sad story of which 
it furnishes so graphic an outline. The tale 
of Wolfe Tone and the Emmetts, of Clare, 

Camden, and Cornwallis, of Pitt, Castlereagh, 

and the half-witted English king, of the Irish 

patriots and the Irish traitors, is full of lessons 
for the day in which we live. Mr. Wingfield 
has used his authorities (of which he supplies 

a list at the end of the third volume) on 

the whole in a conscientious and painstak- 

ing manner, although he has committed one 
glaring fault which his frank avowal by no 
means suffices to excuse. He has ante-dated 
the rising incited by Robert Emmett by as 
much as two years and a half, making it occur 
simultaneously with the proclamation of the 
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Union. No assertion of the author that he | tainly succeeds in keeping his readers in a| congruous notion to English readers,—take 


considers this a justifiable proceeding can 
make it so. If historical romances cannot be 
written with entire fidelity to historical facts, 
the romance being interwoven with the most 
scrupulous consideration of analogies and pro- 
babilities, they had better not be written at 
all. From an historical point of view they are 
worse than worthless, and as romances they 
must be partly stale, partly cramped, and 
partly, on their own showing, unnatural. It 
is therefore a great pity that Mr. Wingfield 
should have allowed himself in this one in- 
stance so wide a latitude, for his story is con- 
structed in the main on legitimate principles. 
The few other departures from historical accu- 
racy which it would be possible to indicate are 
comparatively trivial, and are sins rather of 
omission than of commission. In the matter 
of confusion of metaphors, and a sort of happy 
looseness in his figures of speech (as where he 
speaks of Cornwallis as another Herod, who 
knew not Joseph), Mr. Wingfield displays all 
the genius of the race whose chequered for- 
tunes he describes. Nevertheless, ‘My Lords 
of Strogue’ may be accepted heartily and 
frankly as one of the best historical fictions of 
the day. 

Ella, the heroine of Lord Desart’s new book, 
was the daughter of an old gentleman who 
claimed a peerage, but had failed to prove his 
right. She was on this account known in 
Foxshire as “the Honourable Ella.” That 
explains the title of the book. The son of 
the lord lieutenant of the county being in love 
with Ella, who had no money, discovers that 
his father is on the brink of ruin, while the 
daughter of a City millionnaire is being, so to 
speak, thrown at his head. Meanwhile she 
is in love with a young financier of no position 
except that of her father’s assistant in his 
operations. Naturally the young lord marries 
the rich girl. Each gives up love, the one 
for money, the other for position. With the 
plot in that condition every novel reader can 
roughly sketch the development. The serious 
bit of work before the author was how to kill 
the rich wife. It has not been done very 
successfully. Lord Desart is much too in- 
genious te have to fall back upon consumption 
or a railway accident, but still he has failed to 
lay his plans without being detected at the 
beginning. Therefore the plot fails at the 
most important point. But, nevertheless, 
‘The Honourable Ella’ is a very lively book, 
and, on the whole, the best that Lord Desart 
has written. His caustic humour; his vivacity, 
his witty and unexpected comparisons, make 
his pages sparkle, and give the reader many 
a pleasant laugh ; but the fund of good spirits 
which he can put into his writing often leads 
him into exaggeration. The conversation, for 
instance, between the vulgar millionnaire and 
Lady Lorton is as much overdone as if it had 
been written for a farce to be played before 
a very undiscriminating audience. The de- 
liberately funny scenes are not nearly so good 
as the little jokes by the way. It is difficult 
to pick these out and give any fair notion of 
their effect, but one attempt may be made. 
A keen hunting man was in love; and then, 
says the author, to tell him of a glorious run 
“was about as useful, as far as evoking any 
enthusiasm from him was concerned, as telling 
the Ameer of Afghanistan about the London 
School Board would be.” Lord Desart cer- 





good humour. He is never dull, and if he 
has a taste for moralizing at times, and is 
delighted to gird at thie follies of society, he 
does it shortly and sharply, and lets one see 
that his own estimate of human nature is not 
that of the worn-out cynic. 

The story of ‘Maud Atherton’ is of the 
mixed order of things—the order that puzzles 
its critics, and tempts them into unprofitable 
speculation as to what the author really 
wanted to be at, and whether he knew exactly 
where he was going. Maud Atherton, a re- 
markable young person, with all sorts of talents 
and a large fortune, turns out in the end to 
be somebody’s relative, and is married to the 
man of her heart ; broadly stated, there is no 
more in the book than that. But by broadly 
stating the thing a certain injustice is done to 
the author, and the reader is left unprepared 
for much of what is provided for him. Among 
the contrivances for his amusement is a hero 
of a surprising and delightful type. He is 
introduced to us as a cynic and a kind of moral 
and proper voluptuary ; but after seeing Maud 
Atherton in the family pew on Sunday he is 
wrought upon to do noble deeds. He begins 
the new life he desires to lead by burn- 
ing his comedy, a witty but apparently im- 
proper work, and by founding a new journal. 
In this print he advocates the cause of good 
literature and the poor, and is landed first of 
all in a quarrel with a penny novelist of the 
epoch, who comes to horsewhip, and remains 
to be kicked downstairs, and finally in a bad 
brain fever. Maud and he are, of course, 
engaged all this while ; but a wonderful young 
actress, who is, at seventeen, astonishing the 
world in various tragic parts, is hopelessly in 
love with the interesting fever patient, and 
comes to nurse him. On finding that her hero 
prefers his Maud (who has, meanwhile, been 
ruined by her guardian, who has committed 
suicide under a passing cab, which has done 
its business in a manner that reflects the 
highest credit on its driver—doubtless an 
amateur of this kind of art, as his kind so 
often are), this gifted creature, who is a long- 
lost cousin, or sister, or something of the sort, 
retires from the stage to foreign parts, and 
takes the veil. Equally interesting with the 
actress and the moral journalist is the bump- 
kin poet of fourteen — “but looking muck 
younger”—who is dying of consumption, and 
adores Maud Atherton, and has the most 
beautiful thoughts and speaks the most correct 
English imaginable. On the whole ‘ Maud 
Atherton’ is not unamusing. Everybody in 
it is passably impossible, it is true, but Mr. 
Leigh has honestly tried to write a novel, and 
to make his puppets something like abnormal 
but genuine men and women. His book is 
well meant and earnestly attempted. Perhaps 
ere he begins another he might so far revise 
his theory of art as to exclude from it the pre- 
sentment of life as it is not, nor can ever be, 
anywhere except in foolish novels. 

As giving the English reader some insight 
into American manufacturing life, Mr. Bellamy’s 
novel, one of the prettily got-up “ Knicker- 
bocker Series,” will possibly be more interest- 
ing than its intrinsic merits would warrant. 
The antagonism between capital and labour is 
put in its crudest form by a socialist orator. 
His denunciations of the millowners, whom 
he calls ‘“‘ jewelled aristocrats,”—an oddly in- 





the place filled in our novels by sermons 
quoted in extenso. They have the merit of 
setting forth in vivid colours the grievances of 
overwork and underpay, and if at all based op 
fact would show that factory and education 
acts are much wanted in the States. There 
seems to be a certain inconsistency in the two 
assertions that children are forced to labour 
instead of going to school, and that there is no 
difference in point of education between the 
rich and poor ; but that is only one of severaj 
anomalies of which, perhaps, it would be up. 
gracious to attempt the solution. The sto 
is not unskilfully told, but it is full of false 
sentiment. 

‘Detmond’ is a slight, pleasantly written 
story, the scene of which, as in so many Ame 
rican books, is laid in Italy. It is excellently 
printed, in a neat and very convenient form, 








The Electoral History of the Borough of Lam- 
beth since its Enfranchisement in 1832, with 
Portraits and Memoirs of its Representatives 
during Forty six Years. By George Hill. (Stan- 
ford.) 

Tuis book is principally made up of the elec. 

toral addresses issued by the various candi- 

dates who have sought to represent Lambeth 
in Parliament at the fourteen elections which 
have taken place in that constituency since 
its enfranchisement ; and as electoral addresses 
are hardly fit subjects for subsequent literary 
criticism, the work to a considerable extent lies out 
of our field. General readers, we fear, will find it 
a trifle dull. Its author undoubtedly deserves 
credit for the industry with which he has collected 
his materials, but the subject, on which he has 
bestowed much labour and a respectable share of 
literary ability, is not one which readily lends 
itself to attractive treatment. If we except the 
City of London, there is not one of the metropo- 
litan constituencies whose mere electoral history 
possesses any general interest. Here and there 
an old political campaigner may be pleased to read 
the records of the contests in which he took part, 
but (again setting aside the case of the City as ex- 
ceptional) one of the distinctive features of the 
vast mass of the inhabitants of London is that they 
concern themselves little about local politics. In 

other words, there is far less political life in a 

metropolitan borough than in country constitu- 

encies, and the country constituency would, there- 
fore, afford proportionately better material for such 

a book as that under review than can be supplied 

by the aggregation of parishes not very closely con- 

nected out of which a metropolitan borough is 
formed. There are several reasons for the poli- 
tical apathy of the inhabitants of London. Not 
the least important among them are the absence 
of organized municipal governments, with their 
annually recurring ward elections, and the cir- 
cumstance that many London householders shift 
their abodes at frequent intervals, and conse- 
quently never identify themselves with particular 
localities for long periods at a time. The exhaust- 
ing strain of professional duties probably absorbs 
the energies and the attention more in the metro- 
polis than in any other of our industrial centres; 

a Londoner certainly knows less of his neighbours 

than is commonly the case in other towns, and 

then again the vastness of the population dw 

the significance of an individual vote, and prompts 
many a man to renounce the trouble of a walk to 
the polling-booth, owing to an impression that his 
own vote can be of no importance among so many. 

From these and such like causes it results that in 

London, while the proportion of electors on the 

register to population is small, the proportion of 

electors who vote to electors on the register 1s 
smaller still; and consequently a book such 4s 

Mr. Hill has been at the trouble to compile will 

probably rather deserve success than command it. 
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Lambeth, during forty-six years, and through four- 
consecutive elections, hus never wavered in 

its political allegiance; it has invariably sent 
Liberal representatives to Parliament ; but there 
js one circumstance connected with its electoral 
history which is more remarkable than this, an 
incident possessing something more than an 
ephemeral interest, though not without an occa- 
sional parallel in“other boroughs in modern times 
—in 1857 it returned Mr. William Roupell by a 
majority of nearly two thousand at the head of the 
jl. Some particulars of Mr. Roupell’s career, 
and of the memorable case with which his name 
is so unhappily associated, are supplied by Mr. 
Hill, but he has hardly dealt with the single really 
subject which fell in his way in as fall and 

as entertaining a manner as he might have done. 
Further research and inquiry might perhaps have 
brought to light some new facts about a remarkable 
case which is more easily forgotten than explained. 
Visitors to the House of Commons, constituents 
from the country in search of their representative, 
not unfrequently complain of the rigour with 
which the approaches to the House are guarded by 
firm but courteous police constables, and it cer- 
tainly must be acknowledged that the taxpayer 
who is compelled to wait in the Central Hall 
might at least be accommodated with a bench to 
sit down upon. But the House of Commons has, 
after all, some better excuse to plead for its jealous 
precautions than the mere wish to protect itself 
from importunate place-hunters and other bores. 
Thus Mr. Hill describes how a certain Mr, Edwards 
—a lieutenant in the navy, who had a grudge 
against Sir Charles Napier, then member for 
Southwark—pounced upon the admiral when he 
was walking in one of the lobbies of the House, 
seized him by the collar, and charged him with 
iracy, robbery, and murder on the high seas. 
Equally notorious in Lambeth elections, and 
equally unpleasant for a nervous candidate to face, 
were Messrs. Eyrst and Latta, two gentlemen who 
at the Newington open vestry meetings “ would 
mount the table, upset inkstands, crunch quill 
pens, trample upon reporters’ fingers, and from 
that elevated standpoint ” bellow loudly until ex- 
hausted nature closed the strife. In his account 
of the election in 1857—which turned mainly on 
the question of the China War—Mr. Hill displays 
a keen political insight, describing the bias of 
the English character in favour of an aggressive 
foreign policy, and how war, with or without jus- 
tice, has for a century at least been popular in this 
country. The passage js too long for quotation, 
but though written in reference to events long 
past, it is pregnant with instruction at the present 
day, The history of the embalmed head of Oliver 
Cromwell, a relic in the possession of the Wilkin- 
son family, can hardly be deemed germane to the 
present work. True it is that one of the Wilkin- 
sons formerly sat for Lambeth, but on the whole 
the antiquarian treasures belonging to a particular 
member of Parliament can be more advantageously 
recorded in the columns of Notes and Queries than 
in a chronicle of electioneering incidents, where 
few people would be likely to seek for such infoz- 
mation, Here and there the author has used ex- 
pressions which grate somewhat harshly on the 
ear—‘ Lambethan,” for example, to denote an 
inhabitant of Lambeth, is not a pretty phrase—and 
sometimes, too, he gives way to bursts of not-too- 
well-founded enthusiasm. Thus he says of the 
three parishes which make up the borough of 
Lambeth that they “have vied with each other 
which should be foremost in utilizing the sugges- 
tions of science, and in promoting the wellbeing 
ofall.” If this be true, the inhabitants of Lam- 
beth are greatly better off than those who live 
under the parochial supervision of many other 
metropolitan vestries and district boards that 
could be named. Of typographical errors, how- 
ever, but few can be pointed out. The well-known 
member for Hackney spells his name Holms, 
not “ Holmes,” as Mr. Hill has it ; and the state- 
ment that there are now 45,434 electors on the 
register of voters for Lambeth might have been 
made more accurate by a reference to the most 





recent returns. The actual number of electors on 
the register now in force is 50,511. On the whole, 
the best course to be pursued in reading this book 
is to skip the addresses to electors and the hustings 
speeches. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins— Macedonia, de. 
By Barclay V. Head. (Printed for the Trustees 
of the British Museum. )—The book before us has 
its value independently of any details of execu- 
tion, and the Trustees of the British Museum 
may be congratulated that they have among 
their employés any one who could give so 
scholarly an account of a class of monuments 
which has been only partially described in 
former works. Mr. Head has already shown 
what he could do by his admirable monograph 
‘On the Coins of Syracuse,’ published two or 
three years ago, and the promise of future good 
work which he gave in that essay has been well 
fulfilled in his present memoir. It is no fault 
of his that the coins he has to deal with here 
have not the artistic and attractive beauty of 
those from the matchless Sicilian mints, the chefs- 
@euvre of Greek numismatic art; yet among 
these are not a few which exhibit genuine Greek 
knowledge and skill, such as the noble heads of 
Apollo on the coins of Amphipolis, the front 
face of Seilenos from an unknown Macedonian 
mint, and some of the coins of Chalcidice. The 
interest of the Macedonian money is, however, 
chiefly historical, though artistically, too, of high 
importance, from the many excellent examples 
afforded of a very early period of Greek coinage. 
Thus the fine coins of Acanthus, the Bisaltz, 
the Edoni, and the most remarkable of all, one 
which Mr. Head attributes doubtingly to Der- 
ronikos, all as old as B.c. 500, if not half a cen- 
tury earlier, are, in fact, a study in themselves, 
and carry us back almost to the incunabula of 
numismatics. It is hardly necessary to insist 
here on the importance of monographs such as 
the present one, which practically lays before us 
all we know, for a certainty, of many Macedonian 
cities ; for if coins have interest and value where 
they tell us (as in the case of Magna Greecia and 
Sicily) of a period of remarkable artistic develop- 
ment, both interest and value are enhanced 
when they are almost the only undoubted monu- 
ment remaining to us of the people to whom 
they refer. Just as the Bactrian coins have re- 
vealed to us the existence of some thirty to forty 
rulers whose names are unrecorded in history, 
so here we have descriptions of princes and 
places of which we can glean but scant notices 
from books. In both instances, in the absence 
of other monuments we can fall back in full 
security upon the coins, which are thus not un- 
frequently the only relics of an ancient race, 
and of the religion, the life, and art of those 
who struck them. It should be added that Mr. 
Head’s work is illustrated by about four hundred 
woodcuts (obverses and reverses), for the most 
part well executed, thus affording—especially to 
non-numismatic readers—a picture of the more 
remarkable specimens far more intelligible and 
trustworthy than the most accurate description. 
The book contains a map of Macedonia and of the 
districts adjacent to it on the east, on which the 
weight-standard used by each place is marked 
under its name by different colours—a very use- 
ful device; there are also no less than seven 
indices, and a table of the relative weights of 
English grains and French grammes. 


Mr. Sranrorp has issued a Towrist’s Guide to 
the Channel Islands, the compilation of Mr. 
Benjamin Clarke. Here, in the compass of one 
hundred and sixteen small pages, general infor- 
mation as to the principal objects and points of 
interest is arranged to suit the convenience of 
those who can afford to spend but a short time 
in the islands, and to such persons the work 
will be welcome. Nevertheless, here and there 
Mr. Clarke has ventured to express opinions 
which may not always command the assent of 





those who are themselves familiar with his 
subject. Thus he regrets that in Jersey there 
should be found ‘‘so little luxuriant vegetation 
and sylvan scenery,” and describes it as ‘* want- 
ing “saree sd in all that wealth of rich foliage 
and leafy shade” which gives to Devonshire its 
peculiar charm. It must be confessed that in 
the vicinity of St. Helier, along the slo 
which face St. Aubin’s Bay, the scenery has 
been greatly spoiled by the destruction of hedge- 
rows and trees; but in other parts of the 
island the over-arching lanes and “ luxuriant 
vegetation” surprise the explorer and leave im- 
pressions that are not likely to be effaced. Here 
are one or two samples, referred to in no guide- 
book which we have ever come across. Look u 
Grouville Valley from some spot on the hig 
ground near Gorey chapel of ease. Walk down 
Sunnyside from the lunatic asylum to Grou- 
ville Church. Cross the head of Fliquet Mill 
Valley, entering by Union Inn and coming out 
by St. Clair. Is it an easy thing to match for a 
high-road avenue that by La Hougue Béette 
Manor House, the first turning on the left out of 
the St. Lawrence Road after passing the five- 
mile stone? Elsewhere Mr. Clarke says, when 
describing Herm Island, that excursionists 
should bring their own provisions and not rely 
on native supplies. This is very hard on those 
who maintain, in the very best locality which 
the island affords, an admirable hotel, where 
moderate prices form not one of the least recom- 
mendations. The maps attached to the present 
work are not large enough to be of much 
practical use. So far as Guernsey is concerned 
this is a matter of little consequence, for a cheap 
and fairly correct map may be obtained at St. 
Peter Port ; and from the size and character of 
the island, as well as from the circumstance that 
the landmarks are numerous and conspicuously 
situated, pedestrians are not in much danger of 
missing their way. In Jersey (said to contain 
400 miles of roads) the case is different: the local 
map is a wretched one ; in a few places there 
are guide-posts; but the landmarks generally 
are not readily discoverable, and in the winding 
lanes of the numerous deep valleys it really needs 
considerable experience to be always sure of the 
route. Hence a map of Jersey constructed on 
an intelligible plan (by which we mean a plan 
which shall distinguish roads which are driving 
roads from roads which can only be ridden 
over and from foot-tracks, and which shall also 
supply—whenever possible—the name of a house 
or other prominent object at or near every im- 
portant turning, instead of sprinkling the map— 
as from a pepper-box—with a number of wholly 
superfluous entries) is still a great desideratum. 
Handy guide-books have their uses for the 
hurried summer tourist ; but, in the absence of a 
faithful map, to tell a stranger—as Mr. Clarke, 
after the fashion of many who have gone before 
him, has done—that from the Val des Vaux ‘‘a 
path to the Prince’s Tower may be taken ” is to 
give him very dangerous advice. What par- 
ticular path is meant it is hard to tell, for the 
Val des Vaux has many exits ; but no one who 
tried the experiment for the first time would be 
in the least likely to make his way successfully 
out of the Val des Vaux, along the road past 
Nicolle Mill, and then across Trinity Valley, 
through one of the most complicated systems of 
roads in Jersey, to the tower named. Mr. 
Clarke deserves praise for what he has accom- 
plished, but, as has above been briefly indicated 
a map, itinerary, and simple exposition of the 
lie of the country, the chief landmarks, and the 
exits on to the main thoroughfares from the 
irregularly built town of St. Helier would form 
an acceptable addition to the existing literature 
on this subject, and would also prove of use not 
merely to the more permanent residents them- 
selves, but to the visitors and guests whom they 
may desire to send in search of particular 
picturesque spots or of friends’ abodes. 

Spain in Profile: a Summer among the Olives 
and Aloes. By J. A. Harrison. (Triibner & 
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Co.)—This little book is full of big words. 
Doré, we are told, is an artist who has drawn 
out imto lines and shadows all the pregnant 
underplay of the ‘ Don Quixote.’ Malaga has its 


interminable vines and oranges, and a bright 
vision of tinted and tawny mountains, which 
frame it in on three sides. Cordova, Toledo, and 
Seville remind us of Cairo, Tunis, and Fez, 
while the mosques of Constantinople, the tombs 
of Afghanistan, and the pagodas of Delhi are all 
reflected in the Alhambra ; and the author came 
away from a bull-fight in Valencia with its noble 
enthusiasms, its rigid excitements, its hairbreadth 
and hair-splitting escapes indelibly branded on 
his memory. It is a story we have often heard ; 
we listen without being much moved, glad if 
anything that enthusiasm is still possible to us 
as we listen to a young man telling an old tale. 

The Waldensian Church in the Valleys of Pied- 
mont. By Louisa Jane Wylliams. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —This little book, originally pub- 
lished in 1854, is now put forth anew, under 
the editorship of Mrs. Matheson, in a binding 
of scarlet and gold, and with many illustra- 
tions, none of them very good. In a brief pre- 
fatory note it is explained that the author, at 
the advanced age of ninety-one, was unable to 
see her history through the press or to make 
the revisions and alterations that the lapse of a 
quarter of a century had rendered necessary ; so 
that the work had to be taken in hand for her 
by some one else. Ere that work was finished 
Mrs. Wylliams died, so that the present edition 
is posthumous, and we cannot know how far it 
was, or was not, approved of by her. This, 
however, is a matter of but little consequence, 
as the importance of the book is not great. <A 
history in the modern sense of the word it 
is not. Mrs. Wylliams does not seem to have 
mastered her subject or to have been com- 
petent to treat it historically. Original views 
she had none, and she appears to have seen 
in the story of the Waldenses rather an oppor- 
tunity for the emission of a certain amount 
of simple and kindly sectarian sentimentality 
than a subject to be studied in connexion with 
the story of the world around them. Those, 
then, who wish to know something about the 
Waldensian Church as it appears in history 
must go elsewhere than to Mrs. Wylliams. 
What she did was to write a sketch, that is 
occasionally succinct and clear and occasionally 
confused and congested, of the leading events 
in the history of the Waldenses themselves. 
The book begins with a brief account of the 
origin of the sect and its rise into being, and 
ends with some of the efforts at evangelization 
now making in Italy by its missionaries, and this 
is doubtless amply sufficient for the purpose of its 
publishers. What is most pleasant to note in the 
book is the charity and good feeling with which it 
is written. The author seems to have pitied the 
persecuted Waldenses with all her heart, but to 
have pitied their persecutors as well; and in 
works that are avowedly sectarian in cast the 
feeling to be noted is often exactly the reverse 
of this one. Of course one smiles when one 
reads of ‘‘four monks with flowing beards 
and sandalled feet” being brought forward to 
terrorize over a modern convert from the errors 
of Rome; but the smile is not unkindly, for 
the innocence and good faith of the writer are 
everywhere as evident as in this picture of 
horror. 

TuHE title of Club Cameos (Sampson Low & Co.) 
is a grievous misnomer. The characteristic of 
a ‘‘cameo” is the exquisite quality of its work- 
manship, but the style of this volume of social 
essays is unusually slovenly. As regards the 
matter of the book, nothing can be more common- 
place. It consists of dreary accounts of the 


| them, such as those on pp. 146, 272, 


are seventy-six illustrations by Mr. Rupert 
Browne, all very badly drawn, and some of 
and 318, 


| in quite painful and extraordinary bad taste. 
fruitful Awerta, with its edging of sunlit sea, | 





typical Jew Financier, the typical Guardsman, | 
the typical Private Secretary, et hoc genus omne. 
Now to write well on society one ought at least 
to show that one knows something about it ; but 
this the author has altogether failed todo. There 


A book like this can hardly be valued as an 
addition to our literature. 

Unver the title Studies in Paris, Messrs. 
Putnam, of New York, have published an in- 
accurate translation of some brilliant sketches 
first printed in Italy by Edmondo de Amicis. 
A review of Zola and his works is the most in- 
teresting portion of the contents of the volume. 

We have received this year’s Report of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, drawn up by the Secretary at the request 
of the Council. After giving short notices of 
members of the Society who have died during 
the past year, among whom we find the names 
of Prof. H. Blochmann, of Calcutta, Rev. W. 
Linwood, Baron de Slane, and M. Gargin de 
Tassy, and a statement of the financial accounts 
and the proceedings of this and other Oriental 
societies, the Secretary inserts the reports of the 
work done by General Cunningham, Mr. J. D. 
Beglar, and Mr. A. C. L. Carlleyle. The re- 
mainder of the Report is chiefly taken up with 
an exhaustive and able summary of the Oriental 
literature of the year. First comes a statement 
of the names and principal contents of the 
various periodicals devoted to this branch of 
literature published in all parts of the world, 
and then follows a carefully arranged account of 
the general progress of Oriental studies. The 
order adopted is this: the Aryan languages of 
India, the non-Aryan languages of India, the 
languages of the Andaman Islands, Java, 
Malay and Burma, China and Japan; then 
the Semitic languages, Persian and Pahlavi, and 
the languages of Africa. There is a summary 
of the work of the year relating to numismatics 
and inscriptions, the cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions being dealt with under the heads of 
Assyriaca and Egyptology. A concise account 
is given of the Report of the Philological Society, 
of the Oriental Congresses at Florence and 
Lyons, and of the Indian Institute at Oxford. 
The Report concludes with the speech of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of the Report to the Society. 


WE have also received the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. IV., Parts 1 and 2, 
relating to History and Literature and to Physical 
Science respectively. 


WE have on our table The Papacy considered 
in Relation to International Law, by E. Nys 
(Sweet),—Short Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position, Part II., by Rev. H. Belcher (Mac- 
millan),—The Commonitoriwm against Heresies, 
of Vincentius Lerinensis, by J. Stock (Stock),— 
Hygiene of the Sea, by F. W. Wright (Bemrose), 
—The Skin and its Troubles (Bogue),—Sleep and 
Sleeplessness, by J. Mortimer-Granville (Bogue), 
—Science Teachings in Living Nature, by W. H. 
Watson (Stanford), — University of Durham 
College of Physical Science, Newcastle-wpon-Tyne, 
Sessions 1879-80 (Carr),—Musical Theory, by 
J. Curwen (Tonic Sol-Fa Agency),—The Inter- 
mediate Education Year-Book and Directory for 
1879, with Supplement (Dublin, Ponsonby),— 
Intermediate Examination: Ireland (Simpkin), 
— Five Years of Tory Rule, by ‘‘ Nemesis” 
(Hodder & Stoughton), — The United States 
Unmasked, by G. Manigault (Stanford),—Char- 
ee-Kar, an Episode of the First Afghan War, 
by Col. Haughton (Provost & Co.),—The Sport- 
ing Annual, by R. Watson (Etherington & Co.), 
—High Tide, by C. H. Ross (‘‘ Judy” Office), 
—Brave Boys, by J. M. Darton (Weldon),— 
Burnt Out, by C. M. Yonge (Mozley),—In 
Memoriam, by G. Winter (Charing Cross Pub- 
lishing Company),—Shakespeare, Select Plays: 
Coriolanus, edited by W. A. Wright (Mac- 


| millan),— Romeo and Juliet, with Notes by S. 


Neil (Collins),—Life of the Prince Imperial, m 
Verse (Martin),—The Lady Elwynore, a Poem, 
by A. Smythe (Dublin, Gibbs),—The Old Eng- 





lish Merchant, by Portia (Brooke),—April gnj 
August, by E. Grosvenor (Roberts & Co.),— 
Ode to Her Majesty on Her Sixtieth Birth, 
day, by J. H. Hawley (Mitchell), — Boham, 
by C. 8S. Wells (New York, Putnam), 
Passages in Church History, 2 vols., by Rey 
J. D. Jenkins (Parker),— Biblical Revision, by 
Members of the American Revision Committes 
(Sunday School Union),— Anglo-American Bible 
Revision, by Members of the American Reyj. 
sion Committee (Nisbet),—Children’s Treasury 
Part I. Old Testament, by Mrs. H. Gaskoin 
(Macmillan),—Guide to Ordination in the Church 
of England, by Rev. T. W. Wood (Bemrose) 
Shakespeare der Kéimpfer, by E. Hermam 
(Franz Thimm),—Passé, Présent, et Avenir d 
la France, by Léon Delbos (Paris, Leroux),— 
DL Athée, by Léon Delbos (Paris, Leroux),—Die 
Sage von Fridthijofr dem Verwegnen, by W. Leo 
(Heilbronn, Henniger),——Buch der Weisheit, by 
C. Beck (Heilbronn, Henniger),—and Quelgus 
Réflexions sur les Etudes Géographiques, by E. 
Loffler (Williams & Norgate). Among New 
Editions we have The Theory of Political Evo. 
nomy, by W. 8S. Jevons (Macmillan),—Oratory 
and Orators, by W. Mathews (Hamilton),— 
Life of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, edited 
by J. Lobb (‘‘ Christian Age” Oftice),—Cate. 
chism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 
by J. F. W. Johnston (Blackwood),—Theodora 
Phranza, by the Rev. J. M. Neale (Masters & 
Co.),—and The Book of the Lodge, by the Rev. 
G. Oliver (Spencer’s Masonic Depét). Also the 
following Pamphlets: Moral Secular Education 
for the Irish People, by H. M‘Cormac (Tritbner), 
—The Air Boat or Ar-Custat, by P. Brannon,— 
Definitions, or Word Poems, by L. Meadows 
(Ridgway),—Lingwistic Notes, by Sigma (Wil- 
liams & Norgate),—The Bride of Venice, by J. 8, 
Fletcher (Poole),—The Assailants of Christianity, 
by O. B. Frothingham (New York, Putnam),— 
and The Chinese (uestion in Australia, edited by 
L. Kong Meng (Melbourne, Baillitre). 


\— 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
O'Neill's (S. W.) Contribution to the Cause of Christian 
Unity, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Wordsworth’s Poems, chosen and edited !\y M. Arnold, 4/6el. 
History and Biography. 
Bullock’s (Rey. C.) Home Life of the Prince Consort, 2/6 dl. 
Clayton’s (E. C.) Female Warriors, 2 vols. cr. 8yo. 18/ cl. 
Landor (Walter Savage), a Biography, by J. Forster, 12/ cl. 
Rolfe (Rev. C.), Memorials of, by Rev. E. Wilkinson, 3/6 cl. 
Life in Bristol 
during the Ministry of Rey. R. Hall, cr. svo. 3/6 el. 
Geography and Travel. 
Loftie’s (W. J.) A Ride in Egypt from Sivot to Luxor in 
1879, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Littleton’s (Com. the Hon. A. C.) Vocabulary of Sea Words 
in English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 3/6cl. 
Science, 
Munro’s (Zneas) Deaths in Childbed, Svo. 6/ cl. ss 
Murray’s (R. M.) Chemical Notes and Equations for Use of 
Students, 12mo. 2/ swd. 
Randolph’s (Vice-Admiral) Problems and Naval Tactics, 2/ 
Roland’s (A.) Farming for Pleasure and Protit, Second See- 
tion, Poultry Keeping, edited by W. H. Ablett, 5/ cl. 
General Literature, 
Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Ovingdean Grange, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Burnett’s (F. H.) Haworth’s, a Novel, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Christlieb’s (T.) Indo-British Opium Trade and its Effects, 
translated by D. B. Croom, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Colomb’s (Capt. P. H.) The Naval Duel, a War Game, roy. 
folio, 10/6 pkt. 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, 2 vols. Popular Library Edi- 
tion, cr. 8vo. 3/6 each vol. f 
Fraser’s (Mrs. A.) False Hearts and True, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Inca’s (The) Treasure, adapted from the German of F. Hoff- 
man by J. Young, 12mo. 2/ cl. ay 
Society Small Talk, by a Member of the Aristocracy, 2/6 cl, 
Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Thorburn’s (8. 8.) David Leslie, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 17/ cl. 
Thorny Path (A), by Hesba Stretton, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 








A UN ELEGIAQUE. 
JEUNE homme qui me viens lire tes plaintes vaines, 
Garde toi bien d’un mal dont je me suis guéri ; 
Jadis j'ai, comme toi, du plus pur de mes veines, 
Tiré des pleurs de sang,—et le monde en a ri. 


Du courage! La plainte est ridicule et lache. 
Comme I’enfant de Sparte ayant sous ses habits 
Un renard furieux qui le mord sans relache, 
Ne laisse plus rien voir de tes tourments subis. 
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——_—— 
wand méme dans ton sein les chagrins, noirs reptiles, 

Se tordraient, cache bien au public désceuvré 

Que tu portes en toi des trésors inutiles, 

Comme des lingots d’or dans un vaisseau sombré. 


On fut cruel pour toi ; sois indulgent et juste. 

Rends le bien pour le mal: c’est le vrai talion. 

Mais, t’étant bien bardé le cceur d’orgueil robuste, 

Va, calme comme un sage et seul comme un lion. 

Sois impassible, ainsi qu’un soldat sous les armes ; 

Bt, méme quand l'horreur dresserait tes cheveux 

Et qu’aux yeux, malgré toi, te monteraient des larmes, 

N’en conviens pas, enfant, et dis que c'est nerveux ! 
Francois Coppée. 





SEVERN AND KEATS. 





IL. 

We continue the extracts from the letters of 
Joseph Severn to Charles Brown, of which we 
cave the first instalment last week. As before, 
words of which the reading is more or less 
conjectural are preceded by a +; those added 
to complete the sense are enclosed in square 
brackets [ ]. 

Rome, April 9th, 1823. 


Scien There is a Mad Chap come here, whose 
name is I do not know what to make of 
him, further than his queer, and, I was near say- 
ing, shabby, behaviour to me. He comes as the 
friend of Shelly, great, glowing, and rich in 
romance. Of course I show’d all my paint-pot 
politeness to him, to the very brim—assisted 
him to remove the Ashes of Shelly to a spot 
where he himself (when this world has done 
with his body) will lie. He wished me to think, 
myself, and consult my Friends, about a Monu- 
ment to Shelly. The situation is beautiful, and 
one and all thought a little Basso-rilievo would 
be the best taste. I was telling him the subject 
I had proposed for Keats, and he was struck 
with the propriety of it for Shelly, and my 
Friend Mr. Gott (whom I mentioned to you) was 
to be the doer of it. I made the Drawing, 
which cost us some trouble, yet after expressing 
the greatest liking for it, the pair of Mustachios 
has shirk’d off from it, without giving us the 
yes or no—without even the why or wherefore. 
I am sorry at this most on Mr. Gott’s account, 
but I ought to have seen that this Lord Byron’s 
Jackall was rather weak in all the points that 
Icould judge, though strong enough in Stilet- 
tos. We have not had any open rupture, nor 
shall we, for I have no doubt that this ‘‘Cockney 
Corsair” fancies he has greatly obliged us by 
all this trouble we have had. But tell me who 
is this odd fish ? They talk of him here as a came- 
lion, who went mad on reading Lord Byron’s 
‘Corsair ’.....- He told me that he knew you....... 

[Rome] Sept. 27th, 1824. 

——— W. Crauford’s Solomon-bob-ism really 
shock’d me. It did not surprise me, because 
I had always made a right treckoning on his 
head, tho’ not on his heart. I cannot make out 
how he could have ventured so much in your 
mathematical presence. ‘‘ But s’blood it is but 
a venture,” ‘‘and no venture no have,” and yet 
the dog and the shadow is rather a stickler, and 
so I wonder that, having your decent opinion, 
he could so lose it ; but this [is] a touch of the 
damn’d world that kill’d poor Keats. O how 
I do despise from my heart and soul all criticism 
cant. “Tis the bane of all honesty and pleasure 
—'tis a species of Suicide, which a man practises 
on his reason, killing all the freshness of his 
mind which God has given him for his delight, 
and leaving a nasty stinking bit, just enough to 
be stoned and staked. O how I loathe all the 
walking-stick impertinence of magazine and 
Newspaper Criticks, for you see they infest honest 
men and rob them, not only of their reason, 
but their pleasure too, else Mr. C. would have 
had as much enjoyment in Keats’s Tragedy as 
Kirkup or myself. No, he must find fault—but 
I am glad of his wholesale—I hate your 
“Chandler's shop” in any thing....... 

Rome, Jan. 17th, 1830. 

Your letter found me in all the glorious con- 





fusion of removing. I recognized it as from you, 





and so put it into my pocket to read in the first 
quiet moment. Iam glad I did so, for its con- 
tents affected me much, altho’ it was agreeable 
news, for every thing about poor Keats is melan- 
choly. I am content that this reverse in the 
fate of his works gives you the occasion to pay 
a true tribute to his memory, such as I have 
ever long’d should be done, and ‘such as I know 
you quite able to do. 

I feel, that if you can get over my defective 
writing, and promise me (which I know you will) 
not to expose it to the public as mine (for I am 
not alittle proud of Keats as my friend) that 
Ican supply you with ample materials, which 
I will write spontaneously, not only as to facts 
which I have witnessed, but also as to my own 
feeling and impression of his beautiful character. 
I will not expect or oblige you to use any thing 
I write, but as you see fit, but I shall expect 
that you destroy these papers when you have 
used them, as I feel they must contain invectives 
against many persons whose enmity, or even 
notice, I am little anxious to have. 

Respecting the portrait I feel differently, and 
shall be proud to make my appearance before 
the public as the unchanged friend of Keats, 
loving his memory now he is dead, as I did 
himself and his works when he was alive, and 
this is an honor that no one shall share with 
me, not even the engraver, for I will take up 
the graver once more and fancy myself inspired 
to give his resemblance to the world, faulty as 
it may be, yet done with all my heart and soul. 
I think the miniature will make a good engrav- 
ing, and have already imagined the style of the 
thing, and long to be about it. It would be 
necessary to have the one in colours to engrave 
from, which can soon be had from England as 
it is such a trifle,—not that I think yours defec- 
tive in any respect, but it is a great advantage 
always to engrave from colours when it [is] 
possible. I take it one great reason why the 
Italian engravings are so stoney and lifeless is 
because they are copied from mere black and 
white drawings, whereas there exists a singular 
power in engraving in the +tinsertion of colours. 
So pray write immediately for the original in 
colours, and I will commence the moment I 
receive it. It may come by the Courier quite 


ee 
Rome, April 15th, 1830. 


sapped You ask me what shall be done with the 
profits of our work to poor Keats’s memory. 
Now I have thought a good deal of it, and am 
going to propose that we erect a monument to his 
memory here in Rome to the full extent of the 
money arising from the sale of the work. I have 
consulted Gibson, who says that for 200]. some- 
thing very handsome may be made. I havea 
subject in my mind for the Basso Rilievo, which 
I think I once mentioned to you before. It is 
Keats sitting with his half-strung lyre—the 
three Fates arrest him—one catches his arm— 
another cuts the thread—and the third pro- 
nounces his end. This would make a beautiful 
Basso Rilievo, and as the grave stone is so un- 
worthy him, and so absurd (as all people say), 
and as the spot is so beautiful, I hope you will 
agree to it. Gibson seem’d very much taken 
with the idea of placing a work of his on this 
spot. 
yy knew Keats as far back as 1813. I was 
introduced to him by Haslam. He was then 
studying at Guy’s Hospital, yet much inclined 
to the Muses. I remember on the second 
meeting he read me the Sonnet on Solitude, in 
which is the line 

To start* the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 

He was at that time more playful in his manner, 
the world seem’d to have nothing to do with 
him. Poetry was evidently at that time his 
darling hope. He disliked the surgery, and 
complained that his guardian, Mr. Abbey, forced 
him to it against his will. He was introduced 
to Mr. Hunt, I think, in 1814 or 15, which 
wrought a great change in him. It confirmed 


* A misquotation for “ startles.” 





him in his future career, and I think intoxicated 
him with an excess of enthusiasm which kept 
by him 4 or 5 years, perhaps until you knew 
him. This was injurious to him, as Hunt and 
others not only praised his works and spoke of 
them as faultless, but even advised him to pub- 
lish them. Now, merit as they then had, they 
were not fit things to offer to the world, and I 
have always thought that that publication was 
in a great measure the reason poor Keats did 
not sooner acquire the power of finishing his 
works. At the same time, he got a kind of 
tmawkishness also from Hunt, which to my 
thinking was a fault, and which he got rid of 
when he came to live with you. Yet that first 
volume gives a good idea of his beautiful cha- 
racter—of one who, on his death bed, acknow- 
ledged that his greatest pleasure, in almost every 
period of his life, had been in watching the 
growth of flowers and trees—and it [was] thro’ 
this medium that he was so profound in the 
Greek Mythology. At my first acquaintance 
with him he gave me the compleat idea of a 
Poet—’twas an imagination so tempered by 
gentleness of manner and steady vivacity, that 
I never saw him without arguing on his 
future success. At that time he had no morose 
feeling, or even idea. He never spoke of any 
one, but by saying something in their favor, 
and this always so agreeably and cleverly, imi- 
tating the manner to increase your favorable 
impression of the person he was speaking of. 
At that time he was not well acquainted 
with painting, but soon acquired a very deep 
knowledge of it. Indeed, I used to observe that 
he had a great power of acquiring knowledge 
of all kinds, for, after a few years, he used to 
talk so agreeably on Painting and Music, that 
I was charmed with him, and have often spent 
whole days with him devoted to these things. 
The only difference in his personal appearance 
at first was that he had not that look of deep 
thought, but, as I said, his look and manner 
were more playful. 

How long shall [you] be occupied on this 
work? I would like to know that I may be 
ready with the Engraving. The original minia- 
ture I should like to have had, for yours, good 
as it is, will render my engraving a mere copy 
from a copy—yet I am content and anticipate 
that I shall succeed. I think the picture well 
calculated for an Engraving....... 

I do not know Haslam’s address. He knew 

Rome, March 4th, 1834, 


Keats before I did. 

Now I don’t know what you’ll say to the 
request I am going to make, that you come off 
to Rome without a moment’s delay and bring 
Keats’s Tragedy with you. There are here 5 
Englishmen, who have all been together at 
Cambridge. They are devoted admirers of 
Keats, and as they are really clever fellows I 
must confess myself gratified with their atten- 
tions to me as the friend of Keats. Now you 
must know that they have been acting—two of 
them are first rate—and they made me join 
them in the 4th Act of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 
as Gratiano, when I was so much struck with 
one (Mr. O’Brien) as the very man for Ludolph 
in Keats’s ‘Otho.’ His voice and manner of 
reading remind me most forcibly of Keats him- 
self. When I mentioned to them the tragedy 
they were all on fire to be at it, but I did not 
see any hope until I heard from Capt. Baynes, 
who is also an actor, that we could easily have 
the beautiful private Theatre here. I then recol- 
lected how much some years since you would 
have liked to have had the Tragedy acted in 
Rome, when there were private theatricals, and 
I think how much more you would like it done 
now by devoted admirers of Keats, good actors, 
and handsome young men into the bargain. I 
assure you that I think it would be well done, 
and as they are all young men of rank, it would 
certainly be a good report to its forthcoming. 
Should you not be able to come yourself, nor 
even Charley, to play the Page, cannot you send 
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me the MSS. by the return of Post? I will be 
particular that no copies be taken in any way. 

Now I wonder what you will say to all this. 
Is there any possibility that you throw cold 
water upon it ? 

And now I am going to wrangle with you. 
Here I have heard and heard of Keats’s Life 
which you are doing ; I have written and written 
to you about it, and now I hear. nothing more, 
now, when the world is looking for it, and the 
Tragedy. Why, you would be astonished, were 
you to know the many who come to me as the 
friend of Keats, and who idolise him as another 
Shakespear. Tis an injustice to withhold these 
two works any longer. I remember you said 
“the public should never have the Tragedy 
until they had done justice to Keats’s other 
works.” Zhe time has come, and I FEAR THE 
TIME MAY PASS. These young men read and 
recite Keats to me, until I think him more 
beautiful than ever. (I am dying for them to 
see the tragedy.) Then there is another point 
—the Public is wrong about Keats himself. 
L¢ Byron and L. Hunt have most vilely led 
them astray. I persuade myself that Keats’s 
life will be a most interesting subject. If you 
will go on, I will send you everything I can 
think of, and Iam sure I can supply much. If 
you will not, I mean to defy you, and try and 
write his Life myself, which I am sure will 
make you look about you....... Now tell me what 
you have to say by way of excuse. It cannot be, 
save that you do not know how high Keats’s 
fame has risen—that if he is not the Poet of the 
million, he is more, for I would say that, judg- 
ing of the talents of his admirers and their rank 
as scholars, that his fame is a proud one. So 
now, my dear Brown, I send this off Saturday 
evS—you 'll hear Tuesday mornf—and I shall 
receive the Tragedy Saturday. 

Rome, July 10th, 1836. 

dew I inquired about the new edition of Keats, 
as I was invited to embellish it to any extent, and 
have some nice ideas for it. Be sure you tell me 
what movement it makes. Many kind lovers of 
Keats’s poetry offer to subscribe to make him a 
monument. Gibson made a liberal offer to do 
it for whatever might be subscribed, which I 
made known to poor Woodhouse without receiv- 
ing any answer. Now I have come to the 
determination that I will accept these subscrip- 
tions, and let Gibson make a beautiful monu- 
ment, either to be placed here or in England. 
Tell me what are your thoughts, but don’t tell 
me you set your face against it, for so I will have 
it. I can collect ¢ handsome sum. I am an artist 
myself, and a fine work I'll have. As you have 
call’d me an old man, I’ll e’en do something to 
grace my years....... 

I am just going to write to Mr. Milnes about 
Keats’s tomb. I feel sure that 500l. could be 
easily got, and this, let me tell you, would be 
useful and even honorable to his reputation. The 
present grave stone, with its inscription, is an 
eye sore to me and more, for as I am sought out 
and esteem’d as his friend something is look’d 
for from me, and something I will have. I 
have thought to have the beautiful profile of 
Girometti’s on the upper part, surrounded 
with architectural flowers in the Greek style 
underneath a bas-relief (the subject of which I 
have not determined, and will not, until you 
give your ideas, for I’ll do nothing without you 
except your denial—with that I’ll have nothing 
to do). George Keats ought to subscribe, but I 
have the right, as Keats’s last friend, and also 
as an artist, to the management. After the 
Monument is up, I’ll plant the most beautiful 
Laurels and Cypresses ever seen, and attend to 
the keeping them fresh to the extreem days of 
my old age, for I feel that I owe much to the 
name of Keats being so often linked with mine. 
It has given the Public an impression which has 
ensured me a good career, much as it was denied 
to him. 

Now I dare say you will think all this very 
vain on my part, and throw cold water upon me 








and that ; but no, I am tov old to be damped by 
you. You may encourage me to any thing, but I 
won't be put down. Keats shall have a fine monu- 
ment, and I will produce fine historical works, 
worthy of his friend....... 
19, Brook Street, August 21st, 1838. 

cena What are you doing about Keats’s Life ? 
If you have printed, pray let me have it. I am 
stirring up here for a new edition of his and 
Shelley's works. It is shamefully unjust that 
you all on the spot do not pull together and 
catch this nice moment for Keats. Tell me the 
difficulties in the way of a new and compleat 
edition of him. and I talk it over, and 
determine on having beautiful engravings in it. 
I have got very pretty ideas for it. Gibson 
will give us many things. I assure you Keats 
stands so high with all the aspiring young 
men, particularly the aristocrats, that a book 
would take. I’ll do anything to help it on, even 
for my own sake, as I am so proud of having 
been Keats’s friend, seeing how people are dis- 
posed to caress me for his sake. 

We are about a new project: and I, 
of course. It is to let the good feeling go on, 
and have a group in marble by Gibson of Shelley 
and Keats together, to be placed somewhere in 
London. Isn’t this a beautiful idea? What a 
subject for sculpture! What a fine tribute to 
the men, friends as they were, and making 
greater—both Greek poets, and both with fine 
and young poet looks. Now don’t throw cold 
water upon it. I’ll raise plenty of money to do 
it, and Gibson made a liberal offer. That stir in 
Parliament about Lord Byron’s statue was my 
doing, and now I[’ll be an agitator about Keats. 
Tell me about George Keats, and also about 
Taylor, and poor Woodhouse’s papers. I knew 
he had the tragedy copied, he told me so him- 
self—it was from the love he bore Keats, and 
foreseeing there might be difficulties in the way 
of bringing his works together for a new edition. 


In another letter, dated in 1841, Severn says 
that Keats’s house in Well Walk is ‘‘ just as it 
was.” We have not printed the letters in full, 
as they contain many private references and 
personal details; but everything which bears 
on the relations of Keats and his friends is 
given. 














M. JOSEPH OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 

FREQUENTERS of the Reading Room of the 
British Museum will deeply regret the loss of a 
well-known and much-esteemed fellow labourer 
in the fields of literature, caused by the death of 
M. J. Octave Delepierre, Belgian Secretary of 
Legation, and for many years Consul for Belgium 
in London, an office which he resigned in 1877. 
M. Delepierre died on the 18th inst., at the 
house of his son-in-law, Mr. Nicolas Triibner, 
in his seventy-eighth year, having been born at 
Bruges on the 12th of April, 1802. His father 
was M. Joseph Delepierre, who held the 
important and responsible oftice of ‘*‘ Receveur- 
Général” of the Province of West Flanders. This 
gentleman was, in common with many intellec- 
tual men of his day, a great admirer of Rous- 
seau, and determined to bring up his son in 
accordance with the views of that philosopher. 
The boy’s physical powers and moral training 
occupied almost the sole attention of his parent, 
and it was not till he was twelve years old 
that young Delepierre learned to read and 
write. His physique was, in consequence, 
admirable, and helped him to pass rapidly 
through the curriculum of his school studies, and 
to make an early entrance as a law student at 
the University of Ghent, where shortly after- 
wards he took his doctor's degree. 

Upon quitting college he was appointed to 
the Keepership of the Archives of West Flan- 
ders in the city of Bruges. These, owing to 
centuries of civic troubles, were in a chaotic 
state, without any sort of classification. His 
methodical mind, untiring energy, and _pro- 
found knowledge of paleography enabled him 





to arrange the mass of documents in perfec 
order. During the progress of this task he 
accumulated a great store of knowledge of 
Flemish history, legends, folk-lore, and anjj. 
quities, which, from time to time, he gaye ¢, 
the world in the shape of contributions to perio. 
dicals, pamphlets, and books, the titles of whic, 
of themselves would fill a small volume. But ip 
particular by means of this labour M. Dele. 
pierre had fostered the love for the place of his 
birth, and Bruges owes to him the rehabilita. 
tion of her older fame and prestige. 

M. Delepierre from early life had been ay 
ardent lover of books, an insatiable reader 
and consequently, like Mr. Heber, a profound 
bibliographer. The late M. Van de Weyer, , 
man of very kindred tastes, became acquainted in 
1844 with M. Delepierre, whilst still at Bruges 
The acquaintance grew into a lasting friend- 
ship, which was only severed by the death of 
M. Van de Weyer, by whom M. Delepierre 
had been persuaded to exchange Bruges for 
London. 

His leisure from official duties was devoted to 
literature. In England he produced all his 
most matured works, his ‘ Macaroneana,’ his 
‘Centons,’ ‘ L’Enfer,’ his works on the litera. 
ture of madmen and on _ parodies. Y, 
Delepierre along with M. Van de Weyer was 
the founder of the Philobiblon Society, and at 
the time of his death was joint secretary with 
Lord Houghton. 

M. Delepierre was twice married, first to 
Miss Emily Napier, the sister of Lord Napier 
of Magdala, and secondly to Mrs. Charlotte 
Trower, the widow of a captain in the Royal 
Artillery, who survives him. 








“GAMANA-GAMANAM.” 
Rémerbad Unter-Steiermark, August 19, 1879, 
I am most anxious, but scarcely know how, 
to appease the irate Mr. Monier Williams ; but 
I really do not know Sanscrit, and whilst my 
hope and pride is to be as honest, as accurate, 
and as free as possible from exaggeration in 
writing, I do not think I can ever hope to be 
important enough to startle the world by a 
hyphen more or less, as Mr. Monier Williams, 
who does know Sanscrit, implies. I feel almost 
sure my readers will forgive me, and hope that 
it may not seriously damage my reputation as 
an author. IsaBeL Burton. 
*,* We cannot insert any more letters on 
this subject. 








THE ART OF MISQUOTATION. 

PLorrinG an eastern counties tour, I lately 
procured a copy of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook for 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire,’ 
‘second edition, carefully revised,” being the 
last published. One of the first entries I turned 
to gave a severe shock to the trusting spirit in 
which I had opened the volume ; and, as the 
credit of a famous living writer is involved, per- 
haps you will allow me to quote from the said 
Handbook, p. 125, under the head of “ Bury 
St. Edmunds ” :— 

‘““Carlyle (‘Past and Present’) writes: ‘The 
Burg, Bury, or “‘Berry” (or burying-place) as they 
call it of St. Edmund is still a prosperous, brisk 
town, with its clear brick houses, ancient clean 
streets, looking out right pleasantly, from its 
hill-slope, towards the rising sun; and on the 
eastern edge of it still runs, long, black, and 
massive, a range of monastic ruins, into the wide 
internal spaces of which, laid out, at present, as 
a botanic garden, the stranger is admitted on 
payment of one shilling.’ (It need hardly be 
said that the ‘bury’ has nothing to do with 
the ‘ burying-place’ of St. Edmund, but is the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘ byrig’=town, or inclosed place.)” 

On consulting that scarce work, ‘Past and 
Present,’ I find chapter the second opening 
thus :— , 

‘“‘The Burg, Bury, or ‘ Berry’ as they call it, 
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of St. Edmund is still a prosperous, brisk Town ; 
peautifully diversifying, with its clear brick 
houses, ancient clean streets, and twenty or fif- 
teen thousand busy souls, the general grassy 
face of Suffolk ; looking out right pleasantly, 
from its hill-slope, towards the rising Sun : and 
on the eastern edge of it, still runs, long, black 
and massive, a range of monastic ruins ; into 
the wide internal spaces of which the stranger 
is admitted on payment of one shilling. In- 
ternal spaces laid out, at present, as a botanic 
arden. 

~~ way in which the Handbook compiler has 
altered Mr. Carlyle both in matter and style, 
and rebuked him for a blunder of his own inser- 
tion, needs no enlarging on. 





PROF. GEORGE LONG. 

Ix Mr. Philpot’s friendly and appreciative 
note on the late Prof. Long in last Saturday’s 
Atheneum there is an error which, if not rectified 
at once, may be copied into future biographical 
dictionaries. 

Mr. Philpot says, ‘‘ It was George Long who 
edited, among other journals, the Penny Maga- 
ine and Penny Cyclopedia from beginning to 
end,” and he adds some words on the good that 
was accomplished by them. 

Prof. Long did edit the Penny Cyclopedia, 
but not the Penny Magazine. The Penny Maga- 
rine was edited ‘‘from beginning to end” by 
Charles Knight. Mr. Long wrote a few papers 
in the early numbers—they were very few—but 
he never had anything to do with the manage- 
ment, That was from first to last in Mr. Knight’s 
hands, as I think he said in the concluding 
address to the readers of the last series of the 
Magazine, and certainly in the account he gives 
of it in chapter ix. (vol. ii.) of his ‘ Passages of 
a Working Life.’ Mr. Long was a singularly 
painstaking and scrupulous editor, and he found 
the Cyclopedia enough to task to the utmost 
even his working powers without the additional 
toil of a weekly magazine. 

Mr. Philpot mentions Mr. Long’s translations, 
but leaves unnoticed his original writings. But 
ina literary journal it should not pass unrecorded 
that he was the author of two historical works 
of great, though, as would seem, insufficiently 
appreciated, labour—the labour of a man of 
extensive reading, who had reflected much on 
the way in which history should be written— 
‘France and its Revolutions’ (imp. 8vo. 1850), 
and the later and more elaborate ‘ Decline of the 
Roman Republic,’ in five goodly octavo volumes. 
Even more original in manner is his suggestive 
volume of essays, ‘An Old Man’s Thoughts about 
Many Things,’ grateful to those who knew him 
for the vivid way in which page after page recalls 
the vigorous, discursive, and pungent, but always 
profitable, talk of his best days. Nor should the 
articles pass without reference which he wrote 
for the Penny Cyclopedia and for Dr. Smith’s 
Classical Dictionaries, models as they are of 
their kind—nearly unequalled for grasp, and 
generally for mastery, of the subject, compressed 
fulness of matter, critical discrimination, and 
clearness of expression. James THORNE. 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘NO WHIPPING,’ &., 1601. 

Havine lately had a glance at ‘The Whipping 
of the Satyre,’‘ The Whippers Pennance,’ and ‘ No 
Whipping nor Tripping, and having since, through 
the kindness of Mr. C. Edmonds, had a more 
deliberate reading of the little Isham volume con- 
taining them, I venture to make known the views 
to which I have been led as to the authorships of 
these three booklets. This also will be the more 
opportune as Mr. Edmonds is reprinting the ‘ No 
Whipping’ for private circulation, and will, it is 
to be hoped, continue with the others. I com- 
Mence with 

Ill. ‘No Whipping nor Tripping but a kinde 
friendly Snippinge,’ as the most palpable. Mr. 
Edmonds has published in the Supplement to 
Hazlitt’s Handbook his belief that this is by 





Nicholas Breton, and Dr. Grosart has after a while 
adopted the same view very strongly. More 
lately, reading it without prejudice in any way, 
I said to myself, “‘If by Breton we shall very 
likely have ‘the soul’s behove,’ some allusion to 
the choir of cherubim or angels, with their song, 
and probably the ‘quill from an angel’s wing.’” 
The “soules behove” will be found at sig. C 8, st. 2. 
The choir are twice introduced, once with their 
“ Halleluiah ” (sig. C 8 v.):— 

And let our hymnes be Angell harmonie, 

Where Halleluiah makes the heauens to ring ; 
and once without it (sig. D 2):— 

And thine to settle all our soules desire, 

To heare the musicke of that heauenly Quire. 
Besides these there are Bretonian phrases, such as 
his favourite proverbial saying, “‘ Had-I-wist,” five 
times repeated in 176 stanzas ; the “ painted cloth” 
six times, including the prose address to the 
readers ; the rare if not wholly Bretonesque term, 
“Croydon sanguine”; the use of “astronomy” 
for astrology, an interchange not uncommon in 
Breton ; and repetitions of the quibbling “title in 
a tittle ” elsewhere used by him, and of the remark 
contained in the line (sig. D) :— 

A Mastiffe-dog will neuer make a Spaniell. 
We have also such phrases as “virtues grace— 
grace of reasons glory—grace in mercy—mercies 
pardon—glories union—brightness of glory,” which 
with others he uses in apparently more frequent 
permutations than arithmetic allows. 

Yet more. Breton is not one of our higher 
poets, much less a poetaster, but he is a minor 
poet of extreme facility and often happiness of 
expression, with a musical ear and power of utter- 
ing music denied to many better poets. There is 
@ peculiar musical rhythm recognizable by any 
accustomed to his writings, and an under-chime 
which rings out Nich-o-las Breton as plainly as 
Bow Bells proclaimed advancement to footsore 
Dick Whittington. Not that it is, to one like 
myself rather obtuse in the matter of style, a 
certainty to decide whether a stanza or two be 
his, still less whether one or two among his stanzas 
be by another hand. But the test is a certain one 
in any poem of moderate length. Hence I was 
unable, as perhaps I ought to have done, to detect 
Breton in the first two or three stanzas; but 
having read the poem I feel able to say with con- 
fidence that by rhythm alone ‘No Whipping’ is 
by N. Breton, just as I was able to say that ‘ The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Passion’ could be by no 
other. With the other proofs adduced no critic 
can, I think, possibly doubt it. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add my answer to 
the question, “ Why did he write it?” The hint 
was probably given by the slight reference to ‘ Pas- 
quills Mad-cap’ at sig. F 3 v. of ‘The Whipping.’ 
In answer to this he, after enumerating the Satyre, 
the Epigrammatist, and the Humourist, the three 
persons attacked, adds :— 

An other Madcappe in a merry fit, 

For Jacke of witte did cast his cappe at sinne : 

And for his labour was well tould of it. 

St. 2, Il, 1-3. 
And he repeats the fourfold enumeration in his 
fourth stanza. Again, at sig. B8 v. he says, after 
speaking of satires :— 

But for my selfe, what euer I haue writ ; 

And for poor Mad-cap, I dare sweare as much : 

In all the compasse of a little wit 

It meant no one particular to touch, 


He cast his cap, at sinne in generall. 
But pardon him for what js past before 
And he hath done for capping any more. 
These lines prove what would otherwise have 
required a long argument, that Breton was the 
writer of the ‘Madcap’ and of the related ‘ Pasquills.’ 
He was besides a smooth river, that had a 
frequent tendency to over-peer his usual boun- 
danies, and a snapper at unconsidered trifles, while 
he also had that more powerful incentive that he 
speaks of in his preface, “his creditors with his 
lack of money,” unfortunately with him a very 
frequent incentive. ; 
As a poem some of it is not so poetical as he 
usually is—a result not difficult to understand 
when one remembers his subject, and the haste 





with which he evidently wrote. But some is more 
terse and matterful than is his wont. And one 
cause of this is that he seems to have had more 
proverbs at his fingers’ ends than usual—a fact 
which may place his ‘Crossing of Proverbs’ some- 
where about the same date, namely, 1601, 

B. NicHotson, 








Literary Grossip. 

THE lamented death of Sir Rowland Hill, at 
an advanced age, once more calls public atten- 
tion to the career of a great benefactor of 
mankind. Next week we hope to publish 
a full obituary notice of one whose ser- 
vices to the whole world of letters can hardly 
be over-estimated. It is more than forty 
years ago since the Atheneum first explained 
and supported Sir Rowland Hill’s scheme of 
Postal Reform, at a time when it was op- 
posed by the whole official world and very 
imperfectly apprehended by the public at 
large. A suggestion has already been made 
that Sir Rowland Hill should be buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and it has our cordial 
sympathy and support. In his lifetime he 
was far from lavishly rewarded, but the whole 
nation will wish to honour his memory now 
that he is gone, and to give him a place among 
its heroes and benefactors. 

Messrs. MacmiLLan & Co. intend to issue 
a new edition of the standard authority on 
the career of William Blake, the “Life” of 
the poet-painter by the late Alexander Gil- 
christ, originally published in 1863. A not 
inconsiderable amount of new information has 
accrued since that date. 

WE regret to hear that Mr. Swinburne has 
been ill, and that a visit to the southern 
coast for the recovery of his health is necessi- 
tated. 

ANOTHER attempt will be made at Cam- 
bridge next October to publish a weekly uni- 
versity paper. The Cambridge Review will be 
a medium for news and for the discussion of 
university questions. A sufficient guarantee 
fund has been subscribed to ensure the ap- 
pearance of the paper for some time, and at 
present it is intended that the whole body of 
contributors and guarantors shall form a 
general committee to elect the editors and 
control the management. The paper is to be 
of the same size (quarto) as the Cambridge 
University Reporter. Mr. Elijah Johnson is 
to be the publisher. 

WE understand that the article on “Syria 
among the Druses,” in the September number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, is by Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant, who has lately arrived at Constanti- 
nople, after a successful journey through Syria, 

Messrs. Brackwoop & Sons will publish 
early in October Dr. John Hill Burton’s work 
on the reign of Queen Anne, in three volumes. 

One of the most remarkable objects of anti- 
quity obtained from Asia since the Assyrian 
sculptures is the Hamathite inscription which 
has just been placed in the Oriental Gallery 
of the British Museum. It is composed of 
dark basalt, about four feet high, and probably 
formed part of a doorway. On it are five 
horizontal lines of an as yet unknown charac- 
ter, undoubtedly resembling in some peculiari- 
ties the Egyptian, but so distantly connected 
with this now well-known language that as 
yet no approach has been made t wards its 
decipherment. The inscription is manifestly 
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boustrophedon, and probably reads from top to 
bottom, The characters are raised by sinking 
the field of the inscribed lines about three- 
eighths of an inch. They consist of animals’ 
heads, human hands, feet, birds, a figure 
resembling an O, trees, crooks, crocodiles (?), 
yokes, thrones or carved chairs (?), and short 
lines or a line between two squares, these 
latter probably being numbers. From certain 
groups recurring with variants, there is pro- 
bably some grammatical system underlying 
the arrangement of characters, which neverthe- 
less partake strongly of the pictorial and ideo- 
graphic element. The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, 
whose labours upon the Egyptian language 
are well known, is assiduously studying the 
inscriptions, of which several are now extant. 
We hope he may succeed in finding the key to 
the mystery. 

Ir is reported that Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen, late of the British Museum, is 
about to undertake a scientific journey to 
Mesopotamia, with a view to historical and 
literary discoveries. 

WE understand that the Book of Family 
Prayers which has recently been drawn up 
and approved by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., under the joint 
editorship of the Bishops of Ely and Exeter. 

WE are requested to state that the members 
of the Library Association who intend taking 
part in the second annual meeting, to be 
held at Manchester on the 23rd of September 
and two following days, must send in to the 
Council the papers proposed to be read on or 
before the 16th prox. 

Messrs. GrirrirH & FAaRRAN have in the 
press ‘ Travel, War, and Shipwreck,’ by Capt. 
Parker Gillmore (‘‘ Ubique’’),in which, while 
describing the adventures of his imaginary 
hero, the author depicts, we believe, the main 
features of his own career. 

A work containing curious antiquarian in- 
formation and prison history will shortly be 
issued by the same publishers. It is entitled 
‘ Records of York Castle,’ and is by Mr. A. W. 
Twyford, the present Governor of York Castle, 
and Major Arthur Griffiths, author of ‘ Memo- 
rials of Millbank.’ 

Messrs. GrirFitH & FarraN are also pre- 
paring for publication in the autumn and 
winter, in-a separate form, a series of sketches 
entitled ‘ The Birds’ and Insects’ Post Office,’ 
by Robert Bloomfield, author of ‘The Farmer’s 
Boy,’ originally published in 1824 among 
Bloomfield’s Literary Remains. They also 
announce a new book for boys by Mr. Ascott 
R. Hope ; ‘The Young Buglers,’ a tale of the 
Peninsular War, by G. A. Henty, author of 
‘The Young Franc-Tireurs,’ ‘The March to 
Coomassie,’ &c.; two story books for older 
children, ‘ Silver Linings,’ by Mrs. Reginald 
M. Bray, and ‘Cornerton Chronicles,’ by Kath- 
Jleen Knox; and a new edition of ‘ The 
Favourite Picture Book, by C. W. (Mr. 
Charles Welsh), who has added letter-press 
pointing out the sources from which most of 
the matter of the book has been derived, and 
given some curious old wood engravings used 
to illustrate picture books a hundred years ago. 

Mr. CuaRLeEs WELSH is writing an article 
for the New Quarterly Magazine on John 
Newbery, the founder of the house of Messrs. 
Griffith & Farran, and his publications for 





children. We are requested to state that 
he would be glad of any information with re- 
ference to Newbery and his books. 
‘PLUNDERING AND BLUNDERING’ (a poli- 
tical retrospect of events from 1874 to 1879) 
is the title of a brochure in the printer’s 
hands in Edinburgh, to be published in the 
course of a few days. The author, a Scotch- 


man, writes under the pseudonym of “ Her- 
bert Allan.” 

A CoRRESPONDENT notes as follows :— 

“Publishers should be on their guard as to ap- 
plications they may receive for any of their books 
from Scotland except from known booksellers. A 
well-known publishing firm received recently from 
one of the chief towns in Scotland a letter from a 
professed bookseller, inquiring terms for ‘ quan- 
tities’ of a new book which had been advertised 
in a Scotch newspaper. On reference to a Direc- 
tory of the town whence the letter was dated 
neither the name nor residence of the applicant 
could be found.” 

THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge will shortly publish a new work in 
prose, by Miss Christina Rossetti, named 
‘Seek and Find: a Double Series of Short 
Studies of the Benedicite.’ Under the succes- 
sive phases of “Creation” and “Redemption,” 
Miss Kossetti goes through the whole array of 
the psalm (‘*O all ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord,” &c.), with parallel texts, 
expositions, analogies, illustrative comments, 
and the like. 

Mr. E. Herpte Hatt has in the press a 
volume entitled ‘Lands of Plenty for Health, 
Sport, and Profit: a Book for Travellers and 
Settlers in British North America.’ Messrs, 
W. H. Allen & Co. will publish the book 
shortly. 


Messrs. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN 
have in preparation, for issue early in Sep- 
tember, ‘Sporting Sketches at Home and 
Abroad,’ by “‘ Bagatelle.” 


THe Grampian Club are undertaking the 
preparation of a life of the great Scottish 
hero, Sir William Wallace. The material 
will be drawn from authentic sources only, 
and the biography will combine a genealogical 
history of the family of the patriot. It has 
been clearly established that Wallace was of 
English origin. 

Mr. James Roy Fraser will shortly pub- 
lish a memoir of his father, John Fraser, of 
Newfield, who was in early life a Chartist 
agitator and editor of the True Scotsman. 
The later portion of the biography traces the 
career of the Fraser family, well known many 
years ago as Scottish vocalists. 


WE regret to announce that the Chelsea 
Literary and Scientific Institution has been 
reluctantly compelled to close its doors. The 
Chelsea Vestry recently gave notice that the 
rooms occupied by the Institution at the Vestry 
Hall, King’s Road, were required for parochial 
purposes. Unable, from insufficient resources, 
to procure suitable premises elsewhere, the 
members have determined to wind up its 
affairs. Many noteworthy lectures have been 
delivered before the members during the 
eighteen years of its existence. 


THANKS to the energy of Mr. Maunde 
Thompson, the worthy successor of Dr. K. A. 
Bond as Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum, a new MS. has been secured, restoring 
to us a long-lost Charlemagne romance that 





was mentioned in the ‘Complaynt of Scotlang) 
1549, namely, ‘The Sege of Melayne’ 
(Milan), besides a unique version, in twelys 
line stanzas, of ‘The Romance of Duke 
Rowlande and of Sir Oitwell of Spaine’ 
Both these have been copied and sent to 

for the Early English Text Society, under ¥y, 
Herrtage’s editorship. The MS. also Contains 
some unique alliterative poems, ‘The Parla. 
ment of the Thre Ages,’ ‘The Debate be- 
twene Wynnour and Waster,’ dc. These 
have also been copied for the Early English 
Text Society, and are in the hands of Prof 
Skeat as their editor. 


THE Early English Text Society has the 
last of its first set of this year’s texts in the pub- 
lisher’s hands for issue next week. The 
in the Original Series, Part IT. of the ‘Romance 
of Generides,’ from the unique MS. in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, edited by W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A., LL.D. (for 1878); Part IL. of 
the unique Englisht ‘Palladius on Husbondrie’ 
the Ryme-Index, &c., edited by Sidney J, 
Herrtage, B.A.; the ‘ Lay-Folk’s Mass Book, 
four parallel texts, with Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English Bidding Prayers, Mass Poems by 
Lydgate, &c., edited by the Rev. Canon Sim- 
mons, M.A.:—in the Extra Series three books 
edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A.: 1. Part L. of 
‘England in Henry VIIL.’s Reign,’ Starkey’s 
Life and Letters, with a portion of Sir William 
Forrest’s ‘Pleasaunt Poesye of Princelie Prac- 
tise,’ 1548 (for 1878); 2. The Early English 
*Gesta Romanorum,’ 142 stories and morali- 
ties from MSS. and Wynkyn de Worde’s print, 
with second versions from other MSS., and 
short notices of all the ‘Gesta’ stories not found 
in the English versions; 3. English Charle 
magne Romances, No. 1, ‘Sir Ferumbras,’ from 
the unique MS. in the Ashmole collection in 
the Bodleian. We may also mention that 
one of Mr. Herrtage’s books for the Society 
this year, ‘Sir Ferumbras,’ gives us back 
another of the lost ‘Complaynt of Scotland’ 
tales, ‘The Tayl of the Brig of the Mantribil, 
how Charlemagne slew the giant Agolafre, who 
kept the bridge, and won Mantrible town. 


Two of the New Shakspere Society's books 
for this year are now ready: Mr. P. A 
Daniel’s ‘Time - Analyses of the Plots of 
Shakspere’s Plays,’ in the Transactions for 
1877-9, Part II.; the second edition of Dr. 
Ingleby’s ‘Shakespeare’s Centurie of Praise, 
1592-1693,’ revised by Miss L. T. Smith. 
The third book will leave the press next week: 
Mr. Furnivall’s edition of the second section 
of Part I. of Phillip Stubbes’s ‘ Anatomy of 
the Abuses in England in Shakspere’s Youth,’ 
A.D. 1583, collated with the other editions, 
and including part of Stubbes’s ‘ Life of his 
Wife,’ 1591 (from Mr. H. Pyne’s unique copy); 
part of his book of meditations and prayers, or 
‘Perfect Pathway to Felicitie,’ 1592, 1605 ; the 
fourth book of Naogeorgus’s‘ Popish Kingdome,’ 
1570, on ‘ Popular and Popish Customs and 
Superstitions in 1583,’ woodcuts of Elizabethan 
costume, and a heliogravure (by Dujardin) of 
Queen Elizabeth’s procession to Lord Herbert’s 
wedding at Blackfriars on June 16th, 1600. 
The book is dedicated te Prof. Kovalefsky, of 
Moscow, the chief authority there on English 
social and constitutional history. 

THE Chaucer Society’s books for 1879 will 
be out next month. 

A PortvucuEse work on Major 
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Pinto’s African travels, criticizing them from a 
scientific point of view, will be published in 
September. The author's name is Manuel 
Ferreira Ribeiro. 

Tae Fourth of July Oration delivered at 
Boston by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge (joint 
editor of the International Review) has been 
ublished under the direction and auspices of 
the City Council, who describe the address as 
“truly American and statesmanlike.” 


Pror. Martens has published in French, 
at Ghent, an attack on the English policy in 
Afghanistan, under the title ‘La Russie et 
PAngleterre dans VAsie Centrale.’ This 

phlet may be taken to represent the views 
of the Russian Foreign Office, and it advocates 
a partition of Central Asia between the two 


powers. 

Tar books exhibited in the Salle Mazarine 
of the Paris National Library are more remark- 
able by their value than their number. Here 
are, first, both editions, one French and the 
other English, of Caxton’s ‘ Recuyell of the 
Hystories of Troyes,’ 1471 ; copies of ‘ Jason 
and Medea’; the ‘ Boke of Tulle of Old Age,’ 
1481; ‘The Arte and Crafte to Knowe well 
to Dye,’ 1490, all printed by Caxton. Then 
William Machlinia’s ‘ Statuta apud Westmon- 
asterium edita, anno primo regis Ricardi tercii’ 
(1483); Sebastian Brandt’s ‘Shyppe of Fooles,’ 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1509, 4to., on vellum ; 
‘Nova Legenda Angliz,’ Wynkyn de Worde, 
1516, folio, on vellum, with Caxton’s mark on 
the first leaf, verso ; ‘ Missalead Usum Sarum,’ 
R. Pynson, 1520, folio, with “ Canon Missz,” 
on vellum, the first book printed at Oxford ; 
‘Expositio in Symbolum Apostolorum,’ 4to., 
with the date 1468, instead of 1478; a copy, 
considered unique, of ‘ Albertus Liber modo- 
rum Significandi,’ St. Albans, 1480, 4to. : this 
book, one of the first two printed at St. 
Albans, is here erroneously ascribed, very likely 
to a copyist, as the author is Duns Scotus, 
in whose ‘Opera Omnia’ it is to be found, 
vol. ip. 45. Of less early books there are 
‘Virgilii Bucolica, Georgica, et Eneis,’ Bir- 
mingham, 1757, 4to., the first book issued 
from the press of John Baskerville, and con- 
sidered the typographical masterpiece of the 
celebrated printer; ‘Ciceronis Opera,’ Glasgow, 
Rob. and And. Foulis, 20 vols., 1749, 12mo.; 
finally, ‘ Anacreontis Carmina cum Sapphonis 
et Aleei fragmentis,’ Glasgow, 1751, 32mo., 
by the same printers, is printed on variously 
coloured silk. 


Dr. H. Mitxer, of Vienna, is preparing 
a history of the monuments of Yemen based 
upon Arabic sources, chiefly extracted from 
Nashwin and Hamdani, as well as on the 
accounts of recent travellers. The book will 
appear in the series of the Vienna Academy. 


Pror. Wuitney’s Comparative Sanskrit 
Grammar, which will appear in the series of 
Comparative Grammars at Leipzig, is much 
advanced. It is to be hoped that others will 
follow in the course of the next year. As 
far as we know, the following professors have 
undertaken parts of this interesting series: 
Prof. Hiibschmann, the Zend Grammar; Prof. 
Gustav Meyer the Greek ; Prof. Biicheler the 
latin; Prof. Windisch the Celtic; Prof. 
Leskien the Slavonic; and Prof. Sievers the 
Teutonic. The introduction to the last, with 
the title of “‘ Lautlehre,” appeared in 1876, 





THE last number of the Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins contains ‘An 
Account of a Visit to the Land of Moab,’ by 
Herr C. Schick ; ‘ Mohammedan Traditions on 
the Situation of Joshua’s Tomb,’ by Dr. 
Goldziher; ‘On the Localities situated on 
the Sea of Gennesaret,’ by Herr K. Furrer ; 
minor notes by Baron von Alten, Prof. Sepp, 
and Dr. Erdmann; and, finally, a minute 
bibliography of books, essays, and notes 
relating to Palestine which have appeared in 
the year 1878, by Prof. Socin. The forth- 
coming number of the Israelitische Letterbode 
will have an article by M. Isidore Loeb, of 
Paris, with the title of ‘Les Portes dans 
lEnceinte du Temple d’Hérode.’ The author 
tries to give new explanations of the names 
of the gates of the Temple mentioned in the 
Talmud, tractatus Tamid. We do not think 
that he has advanced the matter further than 
Comte de Vogiié has done in his magnificent 
book ‘ Le Temple de Jérusalem.’ 

Pror. Emit Scutrer, of Giessen, has just 
published a monograph relating to Jewish 
history, with the title of ‘ Die Gemeindeverfas- 
sung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit nach 
den Inschriften dargestellt.’ It is dedicated 
to the fiftieth anniversary of Prof. Ed. Reuss’s 
(of Strasbourg) theological degree. We men- 
tion also Dr. Joseph Bergl’s History (in Ger- 
man) of the Hungarian Jews derived from 
the best sources. 

WE record the following publications relat- 
ing to archeology and palxography :—The 
third part of the splendid work in German on 
the excavations at Olympia for 1877-78; the 
‘Compte-Rendu de la Commission Impériale 
Archéologique pour l’Année 1876,’ St. Peters- 
burg, 1879, chiefly on the discoveries at 
Kertsch; Dr. K. B. Stark’s essay, ‘ Zwei 
Alexanderkipfe der Sammlung Erbach und 
des British Museum in London’; the Supple- 
ment of Wattenbach and Zangemeister’s ‘ Ex- 
empla Codicum Latinorum litteris Maiusculis 
Scriptorum.’ 

WE have received two interesting Spanish 
books relating to numismatics: 1. ‘Tratado de 
Numismatica Ardbigo-Espaiiola,’ by Prof. Don 
Francisco Codera y Zaidin; 2. ‘ Numism4- 
tica Balear, Descripcion Historica de las 
Monedas de los Islas Baleares Acuiiadas durante 
la Dominationes Ptnica, Romana, Arabe, 
Aragonesa, y Espajiola,’ by Don Alvaro Cam- 
paner y Fuertes. 

THE Verhandlungen der dreiunddreissigsten 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schul- 
mdnner contains, amongst other articles, an in- 
teresting essay by Dr. Lewy, of Berlin, on the 
traces of Greek and Latin ideas and words to 
be found in Talmudical literature. Another 
important contribution to the same branch of 
literature is Dr. G. Riilf’s first part of his 
book entitled ‘Zur Lautlehre der Aramiisch- 
Talmudischen Dialecte.’ 

THE new French books announced this 
week are ‘Contes de Augustin-Paradis de 
Moncrif,’ with a notice by M. Octave Uzanne, 
and a portrait by Lalauze, of which work only 
a small number of copies will be printed ; the 
tenth and last volume of the ‘Théatre Com- 
plet’ of Eugéne Labiche, with a preface by 
M. Emile Augier; and new editions of M. 
Mérimée’s ‘Lettres 4 une Inconnue’ and 
‘ Lettres 4 une autre Inconnue.’ 

WE much regret that in our number of last 





week an incorrect announcement of the death 
of the Rev. W. Gill was inserted. The Rev. 
William Gill, formerly missionary at Raro- 
tonga, in the South Pacific, died on the 14th 
of August, 1878. A commemorative notice 
of his death appeared in the daily papers on 
the 14th inst. ‘The Rev. William Wyatt Gill, 
missionary at Mangaia, near Rarotonga, author 
of ‘ Myths and Songs of the South Pacific’ and 
‘Life in the Southern Isles,’ was, we are glad 
to say, when the last accounts of him reached 
England, perfectly well. 








SCIENCE 

A Manual of the Geology of India. By H. B. 

Medlicott, M.A., and W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. 

Published by Order of the Government of 

India. 2 vols. (Triibner & Co) 
Ir is now nearly thirty years since the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India was commenced. During 
this time a large number of publications has 
been issued by the Survey, in the shape of 
maps, memoirs, and plates of fossils. The 
student of Indian geology has, therefore, a large 
bulk of valuable material at his command—a 
bulk so large indeed that it requires a very 
determined student to attack it. From amidst 
a host of local details it is almost hopeless to 
gather a general notion of the geology of the 
country. It was, therefore, a much needed 
work which Prof. Duncan undertook a short 
time ago, in compiling an epitome of Indian 
geology for the use of his students at Cooper’s 
Hill. But a work of a much more ambitious 
character had long been in contemplation by the 
Geological Survey of India. It was originally 
intended that a complete account of the geology 
of the country, so far as known to the Survey, 
should be prepared by Dr. Oldham, or at least 
should have the benefit of his editorship. Fail- 
ing health, however, compelled Dr. Oldham to 
quit India, and death soon afterwards snatched 
him from his labours. Mr. Medlicott, his 
successor as Superintendent of the Indian 
Survey, then undertook the preparation of the 
work, in conjunction with Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
the Deputy-Superintendent, and the result of 
their joint labours has just appeared in the two 
handsome volumes now in our hands. The 
Manual naturally falls into two parts—the one 
dealing with the geology of the peninsular area, 
and the other with that of the extra-peninsular 
area. The former comprises the greater part of 
India proper, while the latter includes the 
countries of Sind, the Punjab, the Himalayas, 
Assam, and Burma—the two areas _ being 
separated by the great alluvial plain of the 
Ganges and the Indus. To each of these divi- 
sions of the country a separate volume is 
devoted. It is matter of regret that no account 
of the economic geology of India has been in- 
troduced into this work ; and it is to be hoped 
that an additional volume will soon be pre- 
pared, in which the mineral resources of India 
may be adequately described. The Manual is 
accompanied by a geological map, on the scale 
of one inch to sixty-four miles. In so large a 
country a good deal of ground is, of course, 
still unexplored, or only partially examined, 
and the present map must, therefore, be re- 
garded simply as a preliminary sketch. As 
such, however, it is extremely valuable, though 
it is unfortunate that the mountain ranges have 
not been inserted on the map, for without them 
it becomes in many cases difficult to follow the 
text. We think that the geological colouring 
might, with advantage, have been stronger, as 
at present some of the formations are not 
clearly separated from each other. The com- 
pilers of this work, as officers of the Geological 
Survey, have had unequalled opportunities for 
its preparation. But it must be remembered 
that they are much more than mere compilers. 
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Both have long been attached to the Survey, 
and have had ample opportunities of practically 
studying the structure of a large part of British 
India, so that their work is stamped with the 
authority of original and experienced observers. 
There can be no question that the Manual 
which they have prepared is unrivalled as a 
treatise on Indian geology. 


The Human Species. By A. de Quatrefages. 
International Scientific Series, Vol. XXYVI. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

THis volume is a new working up by M. de 
Quatrefages of his well-known ‘Unité de 
VEspéce Humaine,’ published near twenty years 
ago. It is interestingtocomparethetwo. Theearly 
book was aimed against the school of polygenists, 
who maintained that the races of man were dis- 
tinct species separate in origin. The author had 
the merit of showing pointedly how much the 
opinions of prominent supporters of this theory 
had to do with their being also supporters of 
negro slavery in America, where it was found 
convenient to keep the slave in a different 
species from the planter and the overlooker. 
Nowadays both slavery and polygeny have so 
dropped out of sight that a single paragraph is 
enough to record their unholy alliance. Nor 
does M. de Quatrefages now dwell as before on 
the theological arguments as to pre-Adamite and 
Adamite races; they had no scientific value 
whatever, and are no longer useful in breaking 
ground, for the discussion of man’s origin is 
now open to all comers who have substantial 
evidence to offer. What readers mostly 
look for are facts bearing on the development 
theory, such as the transmission of bodily and 
mental peculiarities and the effects of migration 
into new climates. Now the collection of such 
facts is our author’s strong point. Like Prichard 
before him, this eminent naturalist is a mono- 
genist, seeking to trace the descent of all man- 
kind from the first human beings, who appeared 
on earth in a district of Central Asia, the 
zoological origin of the human species. Their 
primitive type is, he thinks, no longer to be 
seen on earth, but by working back from the 
characters of known races he conjectures that 
the first man hada yellow skin, hair more or 
less red, projecting jaws, spoke a monosyllabic 
language, and was as yet ignorant of the ele- 
mentary arts of civilization. Such was man’s 
state when he ‘‘ found himself face to face with 
creation, armed solely with the aptitudes which 
were destined to undergo such a marvellous 
development.” It is not to be supposed that 
M. de Quatrefages maintains man’s develop- 
ment from this primeval type to havetaken place 
within a few thousand years. On the contrary, 
in his present work he claims a higher geological 
antiquity than many evolutionists venture on, 
though they have the longer task of deriving 
man from an ancestral animal not yet arrived at 
the human level. But he is a naturalist rather 
than an archzologist, and when we meet with 
such a careless sentence as that which compares 
the stone implements of the cave men to the 
finest specimens from Denmark, we cannot 
allow him to persuade us as to the asserted 
human relics of the more remote miocene 
period. One of the most interesting remarks 
in his chapter on the antiquity of man is about 
Cuvier, whose influence, it is admitted, led 
geologists for many years to refuse credit to 
evidence in proof of that antiquity. ‘‘ But 
Cuvier, whatever may have been said of him, 
never denied the possibility of the discovery of 
fossil men. He has, on the contrary, formally 
admitted the existence of our species as anterior 
to the latest revolutions of the globe. ‘ Man,’ 
he says, ‘may have inhabited some country of 
small extent from which he repeopled the earth 
after these terrible events.’ We see that the 
praises and reproaches which haye been ad- 
dressed to our great naturalist, on account of an 
opinion which he never held, are equally un- 
deserved.” 





BOTANICAL BOOKS. 


The Botany of Three Historical Records, dc. 
By A. Stephen Wilson. (Edinburgh, David 
Douglas. ) 


Tue records alluded to are that contained in 
the forty-first chapter of Genesis relating to 
Pharaoh’s dream, that relating to the parable 
of the sower, as narrated by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, and that constituted by the ‘‘ Assise 
of Weight and Measure.” The botany com- 
prises an inquiry into the particular cereal which 
Pharaoh in his dream imagined as bearing seven 
ears of corn upon one stalk, rank and good, and 
afterwards seven other thin ears, blasted with 
the east wind, but which nevertheless devoured 
the seven rank and full ears. In the case of 
the parable of the sower the botany consists in an 
attempt to determine what was the plant whose 
seed ‘‘ brought forth some thirty, and some 
sixty, and some an hundred.” ‘* The Botany 
of the King’s Measure” in its turn comprises an 
elaborate investigation into the average weight 
of thirty-two grains of wheat. Such being the 
historical records and such the botany, as under- 
stood by the writer, it is no wonder that this 
book is discursive. The reader will also pro- 
bably think that a good deal of time and labour 
has been thrown away in attempting to give a 
definite interpretation to what was intentionally 
vague and suggestive, ‘‘and Pharaoh awoke, 
and behold it was a dream.” The author, ap- 
parently undeterred by the failure of ‘‘all the 
magicians of Egypt and all the wise men there- 
of” to interpret Pharaoh’s dream, and bearing 
in mind that even Joseph in his interpretation 
gives no hint as to the particular cereal intended, 
sets himself to work to unravel the mystery. 
He does so to his own satisfaction by assuming 
that the phenomena are to be explained by the 
peculiar mode of branching known as tillering. 
Almost any cereal plant might in this way pro- 
duce from one original stock seven thick and 
seven thin stalks. Certainly this is a very 
reasonable assumption, and fits the facts recorded 
better than the notion that the plant intended 
was that known as ‘‘ composite wheat” (Triticum 
compositum) or mummy wheat. We cannot 
follow the author in his discussion of the sub- 
ject, but content ourselves with giving the con- 
clusion at which he arrives. Nor can we find 
space to adopt any other course in regard to his 
explanation of the degrees of fertility indicated 
in the parable of the sower. The meaning of 
the parable and the lesson intended to be con- 
veyed are sufticiently plain. The botanical dis- 
sertation which our author founds upon it is 
not uninteresting, nor is it wholly irrelevant. 
The question, however, as to the relative fer- 
tility of particular seeds is one which would be 
more appropriately discussed in a review of 
Mr. Darwin’s work on natural selection, or 
Major Hallett’s papers on pedigree wheat, than 
in an inquiry as to the precise meaning of what 
was avowedly a parable. It appears to us that 
to invoke the aid of botany in the interpretation 
of Pharaoh’s dream and of the parable of the 
sower is to employ a tool not required for the 
purpose in view. This remark, however, does 
not apply to the subject of Mr. Wilson’s third 
essay, ‘‘The Botany of the King’s Measure.” 
That is a subject which admits of exact scientific 
inquiry. It is not a subject for the imagination 
or the feelings, but one to be carefully investi- 
gated by strict inductive procedures. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Wilson’s elaborate investigations into 
the literature of the subject and his own 
numerous observations on the weight of grains 
of wheat are strictly relevant and proportionately 
valuable. The essay is a very curious contribu- 
tion to the history of weights and measures, 
and one which should be carefully considered 
by all who interest themselves with such sub- 
jects. It must suffice for us to say that, starting 
from the assumption that the weights and 
measures of England were initially derived from 
the weight of thirty-two grains of wheat, the 
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author sets himself to determine the aye 
weight of those thirty-two grains, and Pit. 
elaborate series of inquiries and critica] dis 
cussions he arrives at the conclusion that the 
balance of the evidence is in favour of the posi. 
tion that the ‘ xxxij grana frumenti were equal 
to thirty-two troy grains.” 


Potatoes ; How to Grow and Show Them : a Prag. 
tical Guide to the Cultivation and Genera) 
Treatment of the Potato. By James Pink 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.) : 


A LITTLE treatise from the pen of a practical 
cultivator, who has given evidence of his kil] 
on many an exhibition table. The book jg a 
simple and sensible guide to the cultivator ; but 
practical gardeners, like the author, should stick 
to their trade, and not venture upon historical 
questions, involving a knowledge of literature 
and this they can, as arule, only obtain by perus. 
ing the ill-digested accounts of compilers as jl]. 
informed as themselves. It would be as wel] 
too, if they refrained from expressing their 
opinion on the chemistry of manures or the 
mode of growth of fungi. What can be more 
untrue than the following statement made with 
reference to the cause of the potato disease !— 
‘‘During all these years Practice had been 
anxiously looking to Science for information as 
to the nature and cause of the disease, although 
practical men did not neglect their own duty in 
the matter ; and surely they have a just cause of 
complaint against science, for, instead of throw- 
ing light on the subject, it became the more 
mystified, on account of the diversity of opinion 
amongst scientific men respecting it; for until 
the discovery of the resting spores in 1876 
nothing was known for certainty as to the 
nature of the disease. It is true the Rey. M. J. 
Berkeley believed the disease to be of fungoid 
origin, and put forth his views in a very able 
memoir, but it was not recognized as a fact 
until the discovery of the resting spores by 
Worthington G. Smith.” Another gardener 
cited by our author ‘‘ maintains that the disease 
is the effect of atmospheric influences, without 
the shadow of a doubt.” That such sentences 
should be written after all that has been done 
in the way of disseminating information by 
means of the horticultural press is rather dis- 
heartening, but it points to the necessity for 
ensuring to the young gardener or agriculturist 
a training not only in the practice but also in 
the principles of his art. At present, he is left 
utterly without education in the one and picks 
up the other in a hap-hazard style, one outcome 
of which is the appearance of such books as this. 
It is, however, one of the best of its class, and 
may be profitably perused by those who know 
how to make the necessary allowances and 
whose chief object is information on practical 
culture. 


Deutsche Excursions-Flora. Von Carl F. W. 
Jessen. (Hannover, Cohen.) 


A coop handbook of the Flora of Central Europe, 
compact enough to go into a pedestrian’s wallet, 
isa boon that will be appreciated by many 4 
student and many a proficient. Such a book is 
that of which the title is above given. By the aid 
of an intricate system of signs and abbreviations 
the diagnostic characters of 700 genera and nearly 
3,000 species are given, while by another in- 
genious set of symbols the geographical distribu- 
tion of the several plants is indicated. The 
principal economic plants as well as those most 
commonly cultivated in gardens are also included. 
In addition to the scientific name and its m- 
terpretation, the principal synonyms as well as 
the vernacular German and Polish names are 
given. The extent and value of the information 
thus obtained compensate for the trouble m 
interpreting the very condensed and abbreviated 
text. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT SHEFFIELD. 

Ix surveying the wide range of subjects 
which were brought before the British Associa- 
tim at its recent meeting, the eye natur- 
ally rests upon one subject which stood out 
conspicuously in the foreground, and towered 
high above all others. This was the subject of 
African exploration. Geography is at all times 
a popular science at these meetings, because 
every one can understand, or rather ‘supposes 
that he can understand, the subjects with which 
it deals. At any rate, it is certain that much 
of the matter brought before the Geographical 
Section does not demand for its comprehension 
such severe study as is needed for the due 
appreciation of the proceedings in other sections, 
save perhaps the Section of Economic Science. 
But while the geographers always form a large 
and popular element in the Association, they 
were on this occasion singularly fortunate in 
having in their midst three distinguished 
African travellers—Commander Cameron, Major 
Serpa Pinto, and the Comte Savorgnan de 
Brazza. The central figure in this brilliant little 
constellation was, of course, Major Pinto. As 
it happened that he did not reach England until 
after the Geographical Society had broken up 
for the session, his appearance at the Association 
has furnished the first opportunity which the 
scientific public has had of seeing the active 
Portuguese traveller, and of hearing the story 
of his remarkable journey. 

With great impartiality Major Pinto and his 
friends divided their attention pretty equally 
between the Geographicaland the Anthropological 
Sections. It should be noted that Major Pinto’s 
journey across tropical Africa is much more 
valuable than the journeys of most explorers, 
in that he took with him good astronomical 
instruments, which he knew well how to use. 
Unwearied by hardships and undaunted even by 
disease, he continued to take careful observa- 
tions day after day, and thus his positions, 
almost throughout his entire journey, have been 
laid down with rare scientific accuracy. 

Most of Major Pinto’s remarks to the geo- 
graphers were descriptive of the basin of the 
Upper Zambesi ; while in the Anthropological 
Department he described several of the peoples 
of this region. Two ethnological enigmas are 
presented by the Ambuellas and the Mucasse- 
queres : the former, who dwell near the river 
Cuchubi, notwithstanding their black colour, 
possess European features; while the latter, 
though of negroid type, are fair in complexion. 
Itis suggested by Cameron that the light-skinned 
negroes may have had their origin in a leprous 
race, and that although the disease has died out 
there yet remains a lack of pigmentation. In 
connexion with this subject—the subject of fair- 
skinned folk in Africa—we may refer to a paper 
read at the Sheftield meeting by Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, ‘On High Africa as a Centre of Distribu- 
tion of a White Race.’ 

_Some curious details respecting the people of 
Urua, in Central Africa, were communicated to 
the Anthropological Department by Commander 
Cameron. It appears that they possess, among 
other qualifications, a very perfect system of 
signalling by beat of drum, comparable roughly 
with the Morse code. Cameron himself managed 
to learn some of their signals, such as that 
which represented his own African name ; but 
the natives, not unnaturally, refuse to initiate 
astranger into the mysteries of their system. 
Tattooing is extensively practised in Urua, andone 
of the punishments which a husband has power, 
under certain conditions, to inflict upon his wife 
consists in cutting a piece of the elaborately 
tattooed pattern out of her arm; the mutilated 
lady, being thus disgraced, is no longer received 
i society. 

Next to African exploration the most popular 
and most warmly debated subject at Sheffield 
was the antiquity of man. For a long time past 
geologists have known that Mr. Skertchly, of 
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the Geological Survey, has obtained at Brandon, 
in Suffolk, flint implements of paleolithic type 
occurring under peculiar conditions. They have 
been found, in fact, embedded in certain loams 
which appear to be overlaid by chalky boulder 
clay. Now it is generally admitted that this 
boulder clay has been formed under Arctic con- 
ditions, during a late stage in that period of the 
earth’s history which is known as the glacial 
epoch. If, therefore, Mr. Skertchly’s interpreta- 
tion of the sections at Brandon be correct, it 
follows that the men who used these primitive 
flint tools must have inhabited East Anglia before 
the glacial conditions had passed away. The old 
flint-folk of Brandon need not, it is true, have 
been pre-glacial, but they must have been inter- 
glacial ; in other words, though they may not 
have lived in the district before the advent of 
the greatest cold, they must have dwelt there 
during some comparatively mild episode in the 
glacial period. 

When Mr. Skertchly first announced his dis- 
coveries, most of his geological friends gravely 
shook their heads, and, if they did not altogether 
deny his interpretation of the sections, at least 
suspended their judgment upon the subject. It 
was pretty generally assumed, indeed, that there 
was some source of error lurking in the sections, 
and that the implement-bearing loams did not, 
when in their natural position, underlie the 
boulder clay. But in spite of adverse criticism 
Mr. Skertchly has held fast to his original views, 
and by patient investigation has gradually accu- 
mulated fresh evidence, until the mass has now 
become almost overpowering. Several of our 
most distinguished geologists, who have recently 
visited the locality, have come round to his 
views, and admit that these are quite supported 
by the mode of occurrence of the implements, 
and by the nature and succession of the beds in 
which they occur. 

Assuming that Mr. Skertchly’s conclusions 
are valid, that no error has crept into the inter- 
pretation of the sections, it needs but few words 
to show the importance of the discovery. Many 
continental geologists believe that the remains 
of man’s works have been found in strata as old 
as the pliocene and even the miocene period ; 
but in this country the evidence on which such 
conclusions rest has not been generally accepted 
as satisfactory. A review of the entire evidence 
was brought forward on Tuesday by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins, who pronounced decidedly against its 
validity. In this country we have had no well 
authenticated discoveries of human relics earlier 
than post-glacial times, and it is consequently 
a great stride to carry the antiquity of man, by 
Mr. Skertchly’s discoveries, back to an inter- 
glacial period; to show, in fact, that East 
Anglia was tenanted by man before the cold of 
the glacial epoch had tinally vanished. 

It would be folly to attempt in this place any 
systematic discussion cf the great mass of papers 
contributed to the several sections of the Asso- 
ciation ; but after having pointed out the two 
most striking subjects which were brought for- 
ward, a general survey of the proceedings may 
still be acceptable. 

In the first section—that section which is 
devoted to mathematics and physics—there is 
generally but little that lends itself to popular 
exposition. This year, however, the physicists 
may point exultingly to the remarkable lecture 
by Mr. Crookes ‘ On Radiant Matter,’ a lecture 
characterized not less by the originality of the 
subject and the clearness of its language than by 
the singular beauty and novelty of the experi- 
ments by which it was illustrated. Mr. John- 
stone Stoney, who presided over this section, 
has for two-and-twenty years held the post of 
Secretary to the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
and it was therefore no wonder that he made 
allusion, in his presidential address, to the recent 
decease of this institution. But while looking 
back with regret upon the death of his own uni- 
versity, he looks hopefully forward to the birth 
of another university in thiscountry. It is tobe 





hoped that the experience in Ireland may yet be 
useful in the north of England, and the Queen’s 
University may serve to guide the development 
of the University of Victoria. 

It was meet that in a large manufacturing 
town like Sheftield the chemists, who constitute 
Section B., should view their science principally 
from the side of technology. Prof. Dewar, in 
his presidential address, referred among other 
things to the revolution which is being effected 
in the alkali manufacture—an industry of vast 
magnitude and of first importance to this 
country. The well-known method of Leblanc, 
which has for so many years been exclusively 
employed, is likely to be superseded, in large 
measure, by the ‘‘ammonia process ’’—a process 
which has been developed by M. Ernest Solvay, 
of Brussels. 

Another improvement in chemical industries 
which could never be overlooked in a great steel- 
making district, and which naturally found a 
place in the Chemical address, was the process 
devised by Messrs. Thomas & Gilchrist for 
producing Bessemer steel from poor brands of 
pig-iron containing phosphorus. It is well 
known that the essence of this process consists 
in lining the Bessemer converter with a basic 
instead of a siliceous coating. Steel-making is 
a subject which, naturally enough, also came in 
for discussion by the engineers in the Mechanical 
Section, but it evidently takes a long time for 
the chemical knowledge of Section B. to filter 
downwards to Section G. At any rate, it was 
amusing to find a high authority in the latter 
section explaining to a Sheffield audience that 
in the Bessemer process air is blown through 
the molten iron ‘‘ until the iron is thoroughly 
oxidized”; nor is it without interest to learn 
that this economical process is conducted in a 
‘* cast-iron vessel.” 

Passing to the Geological Section, we may 
remark that nothing could be more appropriate 
than the way in which Prof. Duncan opened the 
proceedings. His address was, in fact, an ex- 
position of our knowledge of the carboniferous 
formation—a description of the rocks upon 
which Sheffield stands, and to which Shetheld 
is indebted for well-nigh all its prosperity. 

No one can say that partiality or one-sided- 
ness actuates the central authorities of the 
Association in the selection of their presidents. 
If the Biological chair has sometimes been 
occupied by the most ardent evolutionists, it 
has this year been given to a naturalist who is 
well known as a staunch anti-Darwinian. Prof. 
Mivart’s address aimed chiefly at doing honour 
to the memory of Buffon, and thus ran parallel 
with Prof. Flower’s address of last year which 
dealt similarly with Linneus. Excellent ad- 
dresses to the departments of Anthropology and 
Anatomy were delivered respectively by Dr. 
E. B. Tylor and by Dr. Pye-Smith. Biology was 
decidedly in the ascendant this year, as might 
indeed have been anticipated from che fact 
that the President of the Association is himself 
a profound naturalist. Prof. Ray Lankester’s 
valuable lecture ‘On Degeneration ’ was a notable 
contribution to the biological element at this 
meeting. 

Economic Science and Statistics form a section 
which was placed under the kindly care of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, whose address was delivered on 
the last instead of the first day of the meeting, 
in consequence of the death of his father, which 
had prevented his earlier attendance. In this 
address he entered on a masterly discussion of 
the present state of agriculture, and the causes 
which have contributed to its depression. It 
should be mentioned that some valuable papers 
on educational questions, especially on the im- 
portance of scientific and technical education, 
were contributed to this section. 

Of all the sections Geography, as already 
said, carried off the palm for popularity. This 
section was most ably presided over by Mr. 
Clements Markham, who in his presidential 
address first discussed the objects and aims of 
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geographers, and then described in detail the 
valley of the Don. Just as Prof. Huxley, ina 
well-known work, has shown how much know- 
ledge may be conveyed by studying the basin 
of the Thames, so Mr. Markham has shown to 
the people of Sheffield how they may learn the 
great principles of geographical science by study- 
ing their own river basin. And thus he has 
well fulfilled one of the great aims of the Asso- 
ciation, which should be that of pointing out 
how scientific studies may be most profitably 
prosecuted in those localities which it succes- 
sively visits. As the Association passes from 
town to town a taste for science should every- 
where spring up in its train, until at length the 
entire country is leavened with a scientific 
spirit. May Sheffield find in the increased love 
of its townsfolk for science that the Association 
has left behind it many a trace of its recent 
visit ! 





“TABOR.” 
Cookham, August.23, 1879. 

In the interesting account of the recent 
Anthropological Congress at Laibach in the 
Athenewm of August 16th, Capt. Burton assigns 
a Turkish origin to the local term for an earthen 
hill-fort, tabor (used alternately with the genuine 
Slavonic straza), and connects it with »»\b, tabur, 
battalion, column of march, large number of 
people. Surely, if the Slovénes of the Krain 
have borrowed from their Moslem foes, they are 
more likely to have had s\, tabiya, redoubt, 
battery, or 5, tab, strength, &c., in their 
mind’s eye. There is, however, another quarter 
whence, even more probably, this Turanian 
word has got into the Wendish speech. Tdbor 
is Magyar for ‘‘ camp ” (feld-lager) as well as for 
“army,” &c.; while to express a hill-fort of 
this description the Hungarians have borrowed 
strdza from the Slovénes. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable—always assuming that it is not a 
sprach-monuwmente of earlier nomadic conquerors 
of the South Slavonians, the Ogdr Avars—to 
suppose that tabor has been adopted by the 
Wends of Carniola from the Magyars at a period 
antecedent to the borrowing of strdéza from the 
Slavonic by the latter. 

It would be welcome news to some inquirers 
in England if Capt. Burton could tell us that 
any of the “‘ finds” discoursed upon at the Con- 
gress threw light upon the history or language 
of the Avars. A. R. FarrFre.p. 


THE PINEAPPLE IN THE OLD WORLD. 

In the review of Pickering’s ‘ Chronological 
History of Plants,’ in the Atheneum of the 2nd 
inst., it was stated that an Assyrian fruit repre- 
sented in Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ 
vol. ii. p. 212, ed. 1864, could not, as therein 
named, be the pineapple, as that fruit ‘“has not 
been known in the Old World for more than a 
hundred years.” This is a mistake. The 
remark would be true of the cultivation of the 
pineapple in England, where it was first fruited, 
I believe, in 1712, in Sir Mathew Decker’s 
garden at Richmond. But long before that the 
fruit was known in England. Evelyn, under 
date of 9th of August, 1661, writes :—‘‘ I first 
saw the famous Queen Pine brought from Bar- 
badoes and presented to his Majestie, but the 
first that were ever seen in England were those 
sent to Cromwell foure years since.” Again, 
under date of 19th of August, 1668, he writes : 
—‘* Standing by his Majesty at dinner in the 
Presence, there was of that rare fruit called 
the King-pine, growing in the Barbadoes and 
the West Indies, the first of them I had ever 
seen.” 

At Kensington Palace is a picture of King 
Charles receiving a pineapple from his gar- 
dener, Mr. Rose. The rapidity with which the 
pineapple spread in the tropical regions of the 
Old World after the discovery of the New is 
very remarkable. In the Indian Antiquary 
for last March, in the ‘Specimens of a Dis- 
cursive Glossary of Anglo-Indian Terms,’ which 





Col. Yule and Mr. Burnel are preparing for 
the delectation of our old age, under the head 
of ‘‘ Ananas,” quotations are given from Acosta 
(1578), Abdul Faz] (c. 1590), Pyrard de la Val 
(1615), which prove that already in the sixteenth 
century the pimeapple of Peru had overrun the 
Eastern Indies. Col. Yule says :—‘‘ To one 
who has seen the hundreds of acres covered 
with pineapples on islands adjoining Singapore, 
or their profusion in a seemingly wild state in 
the valleys of the Khasia hills in Eastern Bengal, 
it is hard to conceive the fruit as introduced in 
modern times from another hemisphere. But, 
as in the case of tobacco, the name bewrayeth its 
true origin.” 

In the Athenewm of March, 1875, I discussed 
with Col. Yule this very question of the intro- 
duction of the pineapple into Europe, in con- 
nexion with the representation of certain fruits 
in the Ajunta Cave paintings. Du Tertre (1667) 
calls the pineapple the ‘‘ King of Fruits,” be- 
cause of its incomparable qualities, ‘‘ for which 
reason the King of Kings hath put a crown upon 
the head of it.” Lery (1578) describes the fruit 
as so beautiful that it ought only to be gathered 
by the hands of Venus. The natives of Western 
India have a great prejudice against it. 

Bontius (1758), under the head of ‘ Cynara 
Indica, seu Ananas Indis dicta,” has these lines : 

Qui legitis Cynaras, atque Indica dulcia Fraga, 
Ne nimis hec comedas, fugito hinc, latet Anguis in Herba, 
Ne tibi lethifero sapor impleat ilia succo. 

Geo. B. 











SOCIETIES. 

QuekeTr MicroscopicaL.— Aug. 22. — Mr. 
A. D. Michael, V.P., in the chair.—Eight new 
Members were elected.—A new and ingenious 
form of growing slide, specially adapted for the 
observation of minute infusoria, was described 
by the Secretary, who had received it from M. 
J. Debey, Vice-President of the Belgian Micro- 
scopical Society.—A series of six achromatic 
triplet lenses by Steinheil, of very fine quality, 
intended for dissecting purposes, was also ex- 
hibited by the Secretary.—A paper was read, by 
Mr. G. Hind, ‘On Collecting and Mounting 
Spiders’ Webs for the Microscope,’ and a dis- 
cussion ensued upon some points suggested by 
the paper. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. GuatsHER has published his ‘Remarks on 
the Meteorology of England’ during the quarter 
ending June 30th. With the exception of seven- 
teen days, the temperature of the quarter was 
below the average. On some days in April and 
May the deficiency was as great as 10° and 12’, 
and towards the end of June, for several days 
together, the temperature was lower than the 
average by 5° or 6°. The mean temperature of 
the eight months ending June, 1879, was 41°°65, 
the lowest since the celebrated year of the great 
frost, 1814, when it was 40°°4. Rain fell on 
fifty-one days during the quarter, the amount 
collected being 10°3 inches. The weather 
during the whole quarter has been cold, wet, 
and sunless, being, as Mr. Glaisher remarks, 
‘‘a continuation without intermission of the 
weather which previously was prevalent.” 

Two new comets have recently been discovered, 
the first by Herr Palisa, Director of the Aus- 
trian Observatory of Pola, on the 21st inst., 
when it was detected in the right fore-leg of 
Ursa Major; the second by Dr. Hartwig, at 
Strasbourg on the 24th inst., in the constellation 
Coma Berenices. 

Our Naples Correspondent writes, under date 
of August 18th :—‘‘ After an interval of repose, 
Vesuvius two nights ago made a slight demon- 
stration, occasioning alarm amongst those in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and awakening the 
expectation of the curious. It soon, however, 
terminated. Prof. Palmieri gives the follow- 


ing report of it :—‘ After a slightly increased 
| activity of the seismic’apparatus of Vesuvius, 
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yesterday (the 15th inst.) lava boiled up from th 
crater, rolled down the cone, and arrived at the 
base. This took place at 4.30P.m. At 7.15 P. 
another stream issued forth, and during the 
night reached the point where the first had hana 
arrested. At the present moment these two Meio 
are almost spent, and they retain their brilliane 

and activity only on the top of the mountain 
At first sight of the fire many started off to 
make the ascent of the cone, and many waited 
there till dawn of day, making the circuit of the 
mountain in close proximity to the mouth in 
eruption. The outburst, which was quite up- 
expected, produced a splendid spectacle, ang 
crowds assembled in the streets and on the 
borders of the bay. All, however, is now in 
perfect repose, for the moon is two days old,’” 


Mr. G. J. Romanes has opened the zoological 
station in connexion with the Aberdeen Uni. 
versity at Cowie, near Stonehaven. Major 
Innes has lent two boats and granted the use of 
his drill hall as a store. The money promised 
and collected is, as yet, insufficient, but we trust 
Mr. Romanes will soon be able to announce 
that sufficient has been subscribed. 


Mr. Broven Saytu, formerly chief inspector 
of the gold fields of South Australia, has ex. 
amined the Wynaad gold field, and reported to 
the Government thereon. He states that not 
much gold is left in the alluvial deposits, but 
that the quartz reefs of that district contain 
more gold than many of those which have been 
successfully worked in Australia. 

THe next meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held in Liverpool, on Sep. 
tember 24th, 25th, and 26th, in St. George's 
Hall, the use of which has been granted by the 
Corporation. 


THE annual congress of the French Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was opened 
at Montpellier on the 28th inst., M. Bardoux, 
the late Minister of Public Instruction, being 
President. 


M. LE Comre pu Moncet publishes in the 
Bulletin of the Société Encouragement pour 
l'Industrie Nationale a report, on behalf of the 
Committee of Economic Arts, on M. E. Rey- 
nier’s. ‘‘ Incandescence” electrical lamp. In 
this, it appears, the effects of incandescence are 
combined with those resulting from the voltaic 
arc. M. Reynier has been able to light five 
lamps with the current of a Bunsen battery of 
thirty elements, and to keep burning for more 
than a quarter of an hour one of his lamps with 
the current of a Planté’s polarization battery of 
three elements. 


Dr. BraumtLier, an Austrian mining engi- 
neer, states that in the subterranean waters of 
the ‘‘ Fortschritt”’ coal-mine in the Dux dis- 
trict, Bohemia, regular tides have been observed 
for the last six months. The Berlin and the 
Vienna Academies of Science are devoting much 
attention to this phenomenon. 

M. Raovut Piecret, in the Archives des Sciences 
Physiques et Natuvelles, describes a remarkable 
phenomenon witnessed by him. The pine forest 
round St. Cergues in the Jura was, during a 
storm, suddenly illuminated with a light resem- 
bling the phosphorescence of the sea. The effect 
was, he says, produced by the action of the 
electricity of the atmosphere on the electricity 
of the earth, all the trees of the forest, which 
were wet with the falling rain, being turned into 
conductors. 

THE second volume of King’s ‘ Treatise on 
the Science and Practice of the Manufacture of 
Coal Gas,’ edited by Mr. Newbigging, C.E., and 
Mr. Fewtrell, F.C.S., is announced for publica- 
tion early in September. This brings the subject 
down to the end of “‘ Distribution.” Another 
volume will complete the work. 
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A Cyclopedia of Costume ; or, Dictionary of 
Dress. —Vol. II. A General History of Cos- 
tume in Europe. By J. R. Planché. Illus- 
trated. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Here is the second part of a book of which 

we have already briefly examined that former 

ion in which the venerable “Somerset 

Herald,” the greatest English authority on 

ancient costume, embodied the studies of his 

life. It is in the form of a dictionary or 

«glossary of sumptuary terms, the entries 

in which described articles of dress under 

the proper names of each—a comprehensive 
and highly valuable book of reference, of 
which the chief defects are the unequal quality 
and frequent badness of the woodcuts and other 
illustrations in which it abounds, the brevity 
of certain articles, such as that on ‘‘ Helmets,” 
a subject which requires a volume for its 
fair display. It is, however, right to state 
that this particular entry is supplemented 
by another on ‘ Helms,” and that the dis- 
tinction of the terms is logically and his- 
torically correct. We have varieties of the 
helmet displayed under “‘ Salade,” ‘ Casque,” 
“Casquetet,” ‘‘ Basinet,” ‘Chapelle de Fer,” 
and “ Morion,” but under “ Helmet” there is 
no reference to the varieties. Another and less 
excusable defect of the dictionary appears in 
the fact that many entries do not throw light 
on the subjects to which they refer: thus, we 
looked to ‘“‘ Kevenhuller Hat,’ which tells us 
what this garment was not, but does not guide 
us to any knowledge of what it was. We turn 
to“ Hat,” and find no reference to its varieties, 
among which was the “ Kevenbuller.” The 
same thing occurs in the capital article 
“Helms,” which, provokingly enough, does 
not refer to any of the varieties named above, 
though under separate headings the character 
and history of each variety of steel head cover- 
ings are very well displayed. The same omis- 
sion, which is merely one of arrangement, 
occurs with regard to terms applicable to 
parts of ‘‘Helms” and ‘ Helmets,” such 
as “Vizor,” ‘‘ Mentoniére,” &c. Nor does 
“Quarrel” refer to ‘‘ Vireton,’’ nor “ Mace ” 
to “ Martel-de-Fer,” ‘Solleret” to ‘ Saba- 
ton,” nor vice versd. “ Basilard” ought to 
refer to “* Anelace,” and both to “ Misére- 
corde.” On the other hand, to show that 
defect of cross-references is not a part of 
the plan of the book, we may indicate 
that “Sabre” refers to “Sword,” ‘“Rowel ” 
to “Spur,” and ‘“ Round-Robin” to “ Ruff.” 
We indicate these points with all respect to 
Mr. Planché’s enormous labour of love, the 
production of a text which, whether in its 
dictionary form or in that of the “general 
history,” is within its intended scope im- 
measurably the best and richest work on 
costume in English, The only book ap- 
proaching it is Mr. Fairholt’s ‘Glossary.’ 
We think the references to authorities should 
have been more numerous in both sections, 
4g.in “ Helmets” we find no notice of the 
contributions of Mr. Hewett to the Archeo- 
logical Journal on this subject. We find that 
Mr. Planché describes “ Crosier” as the same 





as “Crook,” or rather he omits “Crook” 
altogether, but speaks of what are distinc- 
tively crooks under the head of ‘‘ Crozier”! 
It is not surprising that Mr. Planché has 
not always made the most of his illustrations ; 
eg. under ‘‘Cyclas,” which he classes with 
“ Ciclaton, Cinglaton,” a woven fabric, he does 
not refer to the illustration of the curious gar- 
ment called a “ Cyclas,” as represented in the 
effigy of Sir John D’Aubernoun II. in Stoke 
D’Aubernoun Church, here engraved under 
“Surcoat,” p. 500. The garment called by 
some a “‘cyclas”— see what Mr. Hewett has 
said on this subject—appears in the effigy of 
Sir John de Creke, at Westley Waterless, and 
in that of the knight in Bamberg Cathedral, 
and finely in the f:zgure of John of Eltham at 
Westminster. It would answer no purpose 
to select examples of excellence in the nume- 
rous entries in this dictionary, where so many 
contain wealth of illustrative matter displaying 
not alone the costumes but the customs and 
manners of our ancestors. Suffice it to say 
that we have rarely failed to find in this book 
an account of an article of dress, while in 
most of the entries curious and instructive 
details are given. 

The second part of this work, now complete 
before us, gathers into another form all the 
materials of the first, and the researches of the 
author ; it is devoted to the historical and con- 
secutive description of the progress and varia- 
tions of European costume, from the beginning 
of the Christian era to the accession of George 
IIL, and is furnished with a concordance 
of terms employed in both sections of the 
work, which goes a good way to supply the 
defect of arrangement to which we have re- 
ferred as wanting in the “dictionary.” There 
are likewise copious illustrations from all 
sorts of sources. The matter is arranged in 
chronological order, and enables the reader to 
see men in their proper habits in the ages as 
they are brought to review. The people of 
nearly every country in Europe are thus dis- 
played, and the narrative is rich in details of 
singular historical interest,—as, for example, 
where the author, from De Joinville, reminds 
us of the extraordinary luxury of the times 
of St. Louis, by means of a saying of 
that monarch to the Seneschal of Cham- 
pagne that he had dresses embroidered with 
his arms which had cost him 800 livres de 
Paris, or about 2,500/. sterling of our time! 
The original of the wimple, a garment which, 
in a degraded form, survives in the modern 
“widow's cap,” is shown to belong to the 
thirteenth century, and to be beautifully illus- 
trated in the effigy of Aveline, Countess of 
Lancaster,in Westminster Abbey, and bysome 
of the weepers about the tomb of the same 
lady ; and by others about that of Aylmer de 
Valence ; likewise about the tomb of Jokn of 
Eltham, in the same church. That a now 
“old-fashioned” garment called a pelesse, or 
‘‘nelice,” took its name from an ancient mode 
of lining a robe with fur, “ pellis,” is true, 
but not often suspected. As to tight lacing, 
the greatest female sacrifice yet made to the 
ignorance of the other sex, Mr. Planché cites 
a decree of the Council of Narbonne, 1298, 
forbidding the wearing of ‘cotes lacées.” 
Brides were, by this decree, allowed to wear 
embroidered shifts for a twelvemonth after 
marriage, but not a day beyond. 

Mr. Planché has gathered curious infor- 





mation about Spanish and Italian costumes 
of the thirteenth century from monumental 
effigies male and female, and from the Vene- 
tian illustrations of Vicellio, which latter he 
does not hesitate to refer to the thirteenth 
century! This chronology is very doubtful, 
and one feels inclined to date the costumes 
at least a century and a half later. Most 
of the Spanish instances are avowedly 
due to Signor Carderera’s ‘ Iconografia Espa- 
fiola.’ The Italian examples could not have 
been derived from a better source than the 
famous ‘ Costumes” of M. Camille Bonnard, 
the very type of an illustrated book on costume, 
arms and armour. Mr. Planché corrects a 
curious misreading of the inscription on the 
tomb of Gulielmus, Lieutenant of Aimery de 
Narbonne; he has not been happy in respect 
to those queer appendices to the elbows 
of effigies and illuminated figures which are 
dated about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, long streamers of ribbon or cloth, 
which M. Quicherat called coudvéres, and for 
which our author has no better name than 
tippet (from tapet), which, as he says, is 
generally (? sometimes) applied to the long 
tail of the chaperon. As these absurdities of 
dress lived but a short while in this country 
and were altogether foreign, like the cyclas and 
the sleeveless cote-hardie (for which see the 
effigy of Blanche de la Tour at Westminster), 
we have nonames for them. The author of 
the ‘Grand Chronique de St. Denis’ averred 
that he believed God punished his countryfolk 
by the incursions of the English for wearing 
these garments. Liripipes, hoppelanda, and 
crackowes (Cracowes) all came into England in 
the reign of Richard IL; the worst of them 
are the “Crackowes,” which were originally 
Polish ; they consisted of shoes and pattens, 
the long toes of which turned up monstrously 
and were attached by chains to the bearer’s 
knees, These came from Bohemia, and were 
imported with Richard’s queen, Anne, whose 
father had conquered Poland. In France the 
“ Crackowes” were called “ poulaines,” from 
“ Poland.” 

It is part of the plan of this book to iHustrate 
the costumes of all countries of Europe ; this 
enables the philosophical reader to draw many 
striking conclusions about the social and poli- 
tical positions of the nations. This is the 
case of the Irish who lived beyond the Eng- 
lish pale. Except in possessing somewhat 
superior weapons, these men were, in regard 
to their costume, as savage in the sixteenth 
century as they had been a thousand years 
before. Camden described a body of them, 
who, in 1562, attended the court of Elizabeth 
with O’Neal, Prince of Ulster, as “ bare- 
headed, armed with hatchets, their hair flowing 
in locks on the shoulders, attired in shirts dyed 
with saffron (‘vel humana urina infectis’), 
their sleeves large, their tunics short, and 
their cloaks shagged.” Mr. Planché gives a 
fac-simile of an undated drawing, “after the 
Quicke,” of a large group of such wild men, 
with their uncouth cloaks, their unkempt locks, 
a representation which is especially noteworthy 
for the bare legs and feet it shows. The last 
seems to have been characteristic of the Irish 
from very early times, Giraldus Cambrensis 
describes the costume of that people in 
Henry IL’s days, but he gives to them 
breeches, or truis, which are not mentioned in 
a somewhat later account ; the inference may 
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be that they assumed breeches on certain 
occasions ; they certainly wore thein in later 
times. They carried slings, javelins, and 
axes, The long hair of the Irish chiefs who 
met Prince John at Waterford exposed the 
wearers to outrageous insults from the cour- 
tiers, who pulled the beards of these men and 
turned them out of the royal chamber. They 
carried red shields like the Danes, from 
whom they had long before derived their 
axes. In Edward III.’s reign they were 
ordered to cut their hair and dress like the 
English. The latter had special reasons for 
hating the long cloaks of these men, under 
which, as Spenser wrote in his ‘ View of the 
State of Ireland,’ they went “ privilie armed.” 
The cloak survives in the hideous “ Ulster” of 
London tailors: it is the coat of the Irish pig- 
drivers. Henry Christall complained to Frois- 
Sart that the Irish of his time wore no breeches, 
or rather, as it seems, no drawers, the absence of 
which garment was considered very degrading 
by other European people. Lindsay of Pits- 
cottie wrote of the “red shanks,” or wild 
Scots, that, “after the Irish fashion,’’ they 
went barelegged to the knees. It is note- 
worthy that this authority says, c. 1450, 
nothing of a chequered garment which is 
supposed to be essential to the “garb of old 
Gael.” In 1471, however, James III. of 
Scotland had an “elne and a halfe of blue 
tartan to line hys gowne of cloth of gold,” 
and “halve an elne of doble tartane to lyne 
collars to her Lady the Queen.” It must be 
remembered, suys Mr. Planché, that tartan 
meant the stuff, not the pattern, which was 
worn. 


Mr. Planché has given a great deal of curious 
matter respecting the varieties of Irish cos- 
tume, but he has not noticed a fine draw- 
ing of Albert Diirer’s representing Irish 
soldiers, chiefs, and common-men, whom, in 
1521, the artist met on their way through 
Flanders. They were probably mercenaries 
going a-foot to serve the Emperor against the 
Turks, or any other foe; bare-legged some of 
them, the leaders wore long mail coats, and were 
armed with huge two-hand swords ; the men 
carried bows and slings. We described this 
drawing some years ago, when it was in the 
Posonyi Collection at Vienna. It has since, 
so says Mr. W. B. Scott, in the ‘Life of A. 
Diirer,’ p. 295, passed to the hands of M. Hulot, 
of Paris. A very curious illustration of cos- 
tume worn in Ireland is noticed here, a por- 
trait of Capt. Sir Thomas Lee, which is now 
at Ditchley, dated 1594, and represents that 
worthy standing in a wood, his jerkin open 
nearly to the bare waist, carrying a shield, 
morion, sword, and dag, and holding a long 
and very slender spear, wearing a richly 
embroidered shirt, with full sleeves, a jacket 
trimmed with gold and lined with scarlet. 
He is, in fact, with one strange exception, 
clad in the finest costume of a soldier of 
Elizabeth, as befitted a friend of the Earl of 
Essex. The exception is that Sir Thomas, bare- 
legged from mid-thigh, wears no breeches and 
no shoes. Mr. Planché has not been able to 
account for this discrepancy of the costume. 
He tells us :-— 


“Tt is certainly most remarkable that notwith- 
standing we have not only written and pictorial 
evidence that the truis formed a portion of the 
national dress of Ireland from the earliest period 
ef which we possess authentic information, but 





also actual specimens in the Museum of the Irish 
Academy, which were dug out of bogs in Ireland 
within the present century, we have here before 
us (in the portrait) these indubitable proofs of 
their being dispensed with, or, if not utterly, 
temporarily abandoned in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. I confess myself at a loss to account 
for the discrepancy, particularly as Thomas Lee, 
in selecting to be painted in the national dress, 
would surely, one would think, have worn them 
(the truis) if they had been specially characteristic 
of the country.” 

Mr. Planché adds a note, from the Catalogue 
of the Museum of the Irish Society :— 

“Tn 1824 a male body, completely clad in 
woollen garments of antique fashion, was found in 
a bog sixteen feet deep beneath the surface, in 
the parish of Killery, county Sligo. No weapon 
was found near the body, but a long staff lay 
under it, and, attached to the hand by a leather 
thong, was said to have been a small bag of un- 
tanned leather, containing a ball of worsted thread, 
and also a small silver coin. On the above body 
were the truis or breeks now in the museum.” 

It is a pity we are not told what was the 
coin there found ; the date of the costume is 
not definable. Mr. Planché’s own evidence in 
this book, to say nothing of Diirer’s drawing, 
proves that he is mistaken in saying that the 
truis was a portion of the national dress of 
Ireland from the earliest period; the Irish 
chieftains who were ‘‘ drawn after the Quicke” 
(p. 174) have not a pair of breeches among 
them! Another drawing, which is in the 
British Museum, shows barelegged Irish, 
c. 1574, contemporaries of Sir T. Lee’s. The 
records of Lindsay of Pitscottie, as above, 
and of John Major are to the same effect. 
But as to Sir T. Lee there is this to be said, 
he was not one of the “‘mere Irish,” but an 
Englishman, a representative of the Lees of 
Bagginton, Buckinghamshire, and a courtier 
of Elizabeth ; his unclad legs and feet are 
the sole exceptions to his distinctly Eng- 
lish costume, apart from the nakedness 
of his breast. Why did he allow himself 
to be painted thus, unless, indeed, he was one 
of those English who were, as Spenser said, 
“more Irish than the Irish”?? We remember 
his portrait well, and, when examining it as 
No. 631 at the National Portrait Exhibition 
of 1868, suggested that Sir Thomas was an 
enthusiastic otter hunter, a notion which 
agreed with the character of the landscape 
behind him, and the peculiar form of the spear 
in his right hand, which is far too slender for 
any purpose but that of the chase. 

This book is not only one of the most read- 
able works of the kind, but intrinsically attrac- 
tive and amusing. The inferiority of the 
coloured as well as the uncoloured illustrations, 
the confused and bad draughtsmanship of 
most of them, alone detract from our enjoy- 
ment of the work. These defects are de- 
plorable, and they contrast with the clear and 
neat woodcuts of MM. Quicherat and Fair- 
holt’s books, the elegance of those of Bonnard’s 
delightful work, and the characteristic pre- 
cision of modern archeological diagrams. 








Reise nach der grossen Oase el Khargeh. Von 
Brugsch-Bey. (Leipzig, Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung.) 

Die Oasen der Libyschen Wiiste. Von J. Due- 
michen. (Strasbourg, K. T. Truebner.) 

For a long time a scientific mission and account 

of the inscriptions at the Oasis of El Khargeh 

have been an acknowledged want in hieroglyphic 
research. Many travellers, indeed, had visited 





the sites in the present century, and the names of 
Edmonstone, Cailliaud, Minutoli, and Hosking will 
ever be known in connexion with archxological re. 
search in these regions. The earlier travellers, how. 
ever, although they brought back plans and views 
of temples, careful copies of Greek inscriptions, op 
imperfect ones of hieroglyphical cartouches, were 
unable to copy the inscriptions on the temples of 
the Oases, and, beyond the fact that the name 
of Darius was one of the most prominent there 
little was known of the long texts inscribed on the 
walls. It was hoped they might be historical, and 
throw some light upon the conquest or condition 
of Egypt under the Persians. Unfortunately they 
are religious, chiefly psalms or hymns to the 
Amen, and esoterical in their nature, is 
work of Prof. Duemichen is an examination of 
the texts relative to the locality. Brugsch-Bey 
visited the spot in 1875, in the company of the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and his work is the 
most complete that has appeared on those little 
known spots lying to the west of the Nile. Qn 
the fifth day after leaving Assiout, on the Nile, 
the travellers reached El Khargeh, the most 
important of the verdant spots of the waste. It 
contained a population of about 3,000 persons, the 
whole population of the Oases amounting to about 
6,000 ; they are descendants of Eyyptians and 
Libyans, who exist by the cultivation of the 
date and doum palm, oranges, figs, grapes, cotton, 
and indigo; but the interest of Brugsch-Bey’s 
work is in the archzological description of the 
temples. That of Ammon, at El Khargeh, or Hib, 
was founded by Darius I. between 521 and 486 
Bc., completed by Darius II, and restored by 
Nectanebes. A Darius III. appears also on its 
walls, as three prenomens occur, and consequently 
three kings. The artists crowded, as usual, ata 
later period the whole pantheon into the pictures 
of the walls, and the hymns to Ammon explain 
the reason—Ammon was only one of the types, appa- 
rently the dominant one, of the other gods. Brugsch- 
Bey rejects the theory of Lepsius for the explana- 
tion of the eight gods, that they are the male and 
female principles of the four elements, and brings 
forward a text that explains them as in the middle 
of the sea, represented by the god Ra or Sun as 
an old man. There is some difficulty in accept- 
ing the meanings of sapphire given for yesteb and 
emerald for mafka, while it is certain that 
wat means root of emerald or amazon stone. The 
Hymn of Ammon was already known from the 
papers of the late Robert Hay, but not so correctly 
copied as by Brugsch-Bey, who discovered a second 
hymn in honour of the god, entitled ‘The Mystical 
Speech of Ammon,’ on a tablet of mulberry 
wood, full of pantheistic ideas similar to those 
translated by the late C. W. Goodwin from the 
Papyrus of Boulaq, about the same god, and with 
more material for the mythology. At Nadurah was 
found a Roman temple of the time of the Antonines, 
and an hour's journey to the north a Christian 
necropolis and mortuary chapel. This Oasis of 
Kbargeh appears to have been called Kenem or 
“Vineyard.” It lay south of the Oasis aah, the 
Cowland, or Farafrab. That of Dakhel was called 
Testes, built in the time of Nero and his successors, 
dedicated to Amen Ra, and called Abta or “Moon- 
land.” The Oasis of Ammon, now Siwah,was called 
Sexetami or“ Field of Palms,” and that of the Natron 
lakes the Seyet hema or “Field of Salt.” The last of 
the oases is Uit (in which may be found with diffi- 
culty the word oasis), the site of the present El 
Arrisch, These oases were not visited by Brugsch- 
Bey, whose account of them is compiled by Due- 
michen from the hieroglyphic texts, and they are 
best known from the expedition of Rohifs in 1874. 
There are, however, some difficulties about the Oases. 
Some, indeed, are named as early as the eighteenth 
dynasty, if the names are assigned to the proper 
sites; but it is difficult to understand why, if these 
places were so renowned for wine at the period, no 
mention of any monarch older than Darius I. is 
found in the ruins. According to Duemichen the 
Sexetami, or inhabitants of the Oasis of Ammon, 
drank Nile water in the west and well water 
in the east, which would show that they 
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— 
not very remote from the banks of the Nile. 


Jand of Uit, the supposed Oasis, occurs in texts 
} if the sixth dynasty as the region presided over by 
Agubis, which could hardly be the Oasis, as at that 
riod no traces of it have been found ; and 
h the Oasis may have produced wine it is 
jificalt to understand why the vineyards of Egypt 
ld have been located in a spot comparatively so 
remote from the Nile, That they may have been a 
ce of banishment is possible, but is not the 
apression rendered “ banished” susceptible of 
ggotber meaning? As far as names found on the 
temples of the different sites identify their old 
ptian appellations, the research ma¥ be con- 
sidered conclusive ; beyond that, the difficulties of 
determining topography from texts commence, 
sod, without accepting all or refusing any of the 
attributions, judgment must be deferred till more 
texts have been found or more inscriptions dis- 
covered in situ. In the meanwhile, although the 
last word on the Oases may not have been pro- 
nounced, a valuable contribution to Egyptology 
has been given by the first work of real 
sientific importance on the subject. Brugsch- 
Bey has not entered into the classical accounts 
of the Oasis, nor was it necessary to do so. 
Cambyses could not reach them, and although 
many modern names have been cut on the stones, 
the visit of Alexander the Great is unrecorded. 
It would have been more sentimental to have met 
him on the spot than all three Dariuses or the un- 
known Le Torzec Aboushanape, who has scrawled 
his inexplicable and unknown modern name on 
the blocks of the Temple of El Khargeh. 








BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
II. 

SarurDAY (Aug. 16th) saw the conclusion of 
the Yarmouth part of the programme. St. 
Nicholas’s Church and Priory were described 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Neville, who gave some 
interesting facts relating to the history of the 
jarish church. The work of enlarging the 
edifice was stopped here, as in many other 
places throughout England, in consequence of 
the black death, which carried off 7,000 persons, 
two-thirds of the population. Its ground plan and 
thecentral tower show that the form of the Nor- 
man church differed but little from the ordinary 
cruciform arrangement. But the removal of the 
Norman nave in the thirteenth century is a 
dificulty. The work at the west end of the 
nave, called the ‘‘ Bachelor’s aisle,” was pro- 
bably intended as a mask to the west front, to 
conceal the defect of the nave having but a 
small portion of frontage compared with the 
aisles. The architect of this had in his mind 
the construction of a fine bell-tower, resembling 
that at the west end of Ely Cathedral. The 
massive foundations of this aisle give the exact 
square for, and are in proportion to the scale of, 
acampanile. Had the plan been carried out 
there would have been a grand steeple, that 
would have been the glory of the town. The 
England monuments in the north aisle are in a 
sally neglected state. Gorleston Church, with 
its richly sculptured but now mutilated fonts, is 
interesting for its tower with an internal but- 
tress projecting into the south aisle. On the floor 
of the tower is the fragment of an altar stone duly 
incised with its five smallcrosses. Mural paintings 
abound here; there are representations of St. 
Christopher, the Holy Trinity, and threeskeletons 
confronting three living beings, a subject occa- 
sionally but rarely seen in ‘‘ Books of Hours” 
4s an illumination for the burial services. After 
an entertainment by the Mayor, Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch exhibited, by permission of the 
Mayor and Corporation, a selection of the Cor- 
poration charters, which are in a very complete 
condition as a series, ranging from King John’s 
charter to a very late period. The charters of 
Kings John and Edward I. are in a very dilapi- 
dated state, and the corporate possessors were 
strongly and earnestly advised to look to them 
and prevent further destruction. The destruc- 








tive consequence of leaving documents shut up 
in air-tight compartments for many years with- 
out ventilation or a periodical examination was 
pointed out. A paper on the history of seals 
was then read by Mr. Birch, and an interesting 
discussion upon the charters of the town 
brought the proceedings of the week to a suc- 
cessful close. During the evening the impor- 
tant discovery of a hitherto unknown but per- 
fect Saxon church at Escombe, in the county of 
Durham, was announced, and plans, elevations, 
and measured details of the newly found edifice 
exhibited. 

Monday morning saw the party at an early 
hour bound for Norwich, where the Very Rev. 
the Dean received the visitors and delivered a 
lecture upon the historical periods to which the 
various portions of the cathedral are to be 
ascribed. This paper was one of the best of 
those delivered during the Congress. We are 
disposed to disagree with the Dean in his deriva- 
tion of Losinga, the epithetic surname of the 
founder of the cathedral, from Lotharingia or 
Lorraine. Apart from the philological difficulties 
in the way of such a derivation, it appears im- 
possible to sever the connexion of this word with 
an extensive series of cognate words in all the 
Romance languages signifying flattery, in which, 
according to the chroniclers, Bishop Herbert 
Losinga, the founder of Norwich cathedral, 
was an adept. The extraordinary legend of 
the boy saint, William of Norwich, reputed 
to have been martyred by the Jews, elicited 
the marked feelings of the audience. The ex- 
hibition of muniments selected from the literary 
treasures of the cathedral by Dr. Bensly, who 
gave a description of them, was duly appreciated. 
Two of thése are of great interest to the palzo- 
grapher, from their peculiar form and the bold 
beauty of their handwriting, one being a charter 
of Bishop Herbert granting his manor of Frainges 
and a carucate of land to the monks of Norwich, 
which, although indited in the early years of the 
twelfth century, has its phrases couched in sen- 
tences inspired by the inflated preambles of the 
Saxon diplomatist. The other, which has per- 
haps a better claim to originality, is a confirma- 
tion by Bishop Ebrardus of the possessions of 
the abbey, attested by a large gathering of the 
chapter and other witnesses, and authenticated 
by the seal of the bishop. Among the documents 
of precious value here is a charter of William 
Rufus, of few words and in the laconic style 
which characterizes the genuine royal diplomata 
of England under the Norman dynasty. Some 
equally artistic documents are preserved in the 
muniment room of the cathedral, and Dr. 
Bensly, the custodian, would confer a valuable 
boon to the historian if he could devote some 
time to the arrangement and cataloguing of these 
rare relics of the past. There are also some 
unique and unpublished seals among them. 
Dean Goulburn’s exposition of the architecture 
of the cathedral was a model of lucidity. One 
good work done at Norwich is worthy to be 
recorded by us for the instruction of those who 
are responsible for our cathedrals and churches : 
a room has been set aside to receive all objects 
of interest found on the site from time to time 
or removed for alterations. Here were to be 
seen fragments of beautiful cornices, an early 
font, perhaps the only visible remains of an 
early church here, capitals and bosses, fictilia of 
the Norman age, and even matchlocks and 
helmets of the seventeenth century, so careful 
are the authorities not to part with any of their 
treasures. 

In the afternoon a perambulation of the city 
was made. Tuesday's work was commenced 
with an inspection of the charters belonging to 
the Corporation. The way in which these docu- 
ments have been cared for is worthy of all praise. 
Among the notable antiquities glanced at were 
a fine example of tapestry, dated 1573, an Italian 
picture of scenes from the life of Christ, in one 
of which the Saviour is depicted as a gardener 
with a spade in his hand; a notice of acoustic 





vases built in the brickwork under the choir ; 
some alabaster carvings from a reredos; and 
some old panel paintings, all in the church of 
St. Peter Mancroft, for the contemplated restora- 
tion of which, by the way, 13,000I. is asked. 
St. Stephen’s Church, on the site of a Saxon 
church, contains some early glass, another 
alabaster group of saints, and some interesting: 
registers. But perhaps the most instructive 
lesson of the day would have been the inspection 
of the unrivalled collection of matrices of con- 
ventual, heraldic, and personal seals, and the 
charming nielli, and posy and gem rings, col- 
lected with indefatigable perseverance and a 
eat and exquisite taste by Mr. Fitch, the well- 
nown antiquary of Norwich. Burgh Castle, 
Blickling Hall, and Cawston Church completed 
the nine days’ programme of the Association. 





THE LEPROSY. 


ZELFWARD, Bishop of London and Abbot of 
Evesham (1032-44), being a leper, could not 
attend to episcopal duties. He desired to retire 
to Evesham Abbey, but the monks there, well 
knowing what leprosy was, refused to receive 
him. He had his books and effects removed 
from there, and he gave them to St. Benedict in 
the care of the Abbot of Ramsay. To that 
abbey he removed, and in a few months died 
and was buried there. 

The Hospital for Lepers in Exeter, dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalen, was founded so far back 
in Anglo-Saxon days as not to be traced by the 
Charity Commissioners. But they discovered 
that it was re-endowed by Bartholomew, bishop 
there (1161-84). At one time there were nine 
thousand leper hospitals in Europe. 

Wiiu1am Gipson Warp. 


*,* In our account last week of the meeting 
of the British Archzeological Association we 
spoke of ‘‘ that un-English disease, the leprosy, 
introduced into our island perhaps by the re- 
turned Crusaders.” This remark has called 
forth the foregoing note. On the other hand, 
in the great French cyclopsdia by M. Pierre 
Larousse, entitled ‘Grand Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel du XIX° Siécle,’ vol. x. p. 391, col. 1 (art. 
“La Lépre”’), occurs this sentence :—‘‘ On croit. 
généralement qu’elle fut apportée par les croisés. 
des contrées orientales, ot elle a toujours été 
endémique. [1 est au moins certain que les 
croisades contribuérent 4 la répandre davan- 
tage,” &c. 





THE TONE: AN ATTEMPTED SOLUTION. 
St. Margaret’s, Oxford. 

Surety the Keltic name for Glastonbury, 
Aberglaston, cannot be explained from the 
Keltic Glas-tone=the blue-green wave. Aber- 
glaston is not the old Keltic name of this cele- 
brated place ; it is only the Keltic form of the 
modern name Glastonbury, which occurs in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the form of Gle- 
stinga byrig. The Welsh, through the influence 
of a fanciful translation, have identified Glasten- 
bury with their legendary Ynysvitrin or Ynys- 
gutrin, i.e. the glassy isle, one of the names for 
the Keltic paradise, the blissful abode of the 
illustrious dead. 

Another name for this Keltic kingdom of souls 
was ‘‘ Ynys yr Afallon,” the isle of apples, and 
this remains the Welsh name for Glastonbury. 

A. L. Mayuew. 
Elmfield, Taunton. 

In the Atheneum of August 16th it is ob- 
served by Mr. Valpy that ‘‘in the ancient Irish 
tone is water,” an observation which I trust you 
will allow me to supplement by an extract or 
two from the paper read by me at the recent 
meeting of the Archzeological Institute. It was 
in reference to the name of our Taunton river, 
the ancient Tais, Tain, or Tone, that I quoted 
the following from Polwhele :—‘‘ Most places of 
any note in the kingdom are named from the 
rivers that run near them : as Exeter (the Saxon 
Exan-ceaster), being the castrm on the Exe, or 
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Isc; Taunton, the Town upon the Tone, or 
British word Tais; Dorchester, the castrwm 
upon the Dar or Dwr. All which words, Exe, 
Isc, Tone, Dar, and a great many more in the 
British tongue, signify water or a river.” Again, 
‘*Tt seems to be indisputably certain that the 
Saxons, not well understanding the British 
tongue, mistook the British appellatives for the 
proper names of rivers.” ‘* Whereas the words 


above mentioned signify nothing but water, and | 


retain the same signification to this day in Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland” (‘ Historical 
Views,’ Exeter, 1793, p. 177). With respect to 
the Celtic name of our river, I fortified my posi- 
tion also from Whitaker, who states that ‘‘most 
of our rivers retain to the present hour the 
names that were imposed upon them two thou- 
sand years ago.” And, as a more recent autho- 
rity, I adduced the late learned Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, who says that ‘‘ throughout the whole of 
England there is hardly a river-name that is not 
Celtic”; that ‘‘these river-names seem to possess 
an almost indestructible vitality, being handed 
down from race to race”; and that ‘‘ even the 
names of the eternal hills are less permanent 
than those of rivers” (‘Words and Places,’ 
sixth edition, 1878, p. 130). These extracts, I 
apprehend,—and their number might be easily 
increased,—speak sufficiently for themselves, and 
I would only beg further to be permitted to add, 
in reference to the notice of my paper in a pre- 
vious number of the Atheneum, that neither 
Polwhele nor Whitaker were referred to by me 
as authorities on bronze antiquities. 
James Hurry Prine, M.D. 

*,* There is no reason for calling in question 
the statement that most of the river-names of 
Britain are of Celtic origin, but this is a widely 
different thing from saying that ‘‘ most places 
of any note in the kingdom are named from the 
rivers that run near them.” We imagine that 
no modern scholar would give countenance to 
such an opinion. Dr. Pring’s paper, read at 
Taunton, ‘On Some Evidences of the Occupa- 
tion of the Ancient Site of Taunton by the 
Britons and the Romans,’ was in great part de- 
voted to one of the most hopeless of causes. 
He maintained opinions as to the Druids and 
their functions identical with, or at least parallel 
to, those of the old school of antiquaries, and 
these speculations were held to receive some 
sort of confirmation from the discovery of hoards 
of celts in certain places. Modern research has, 
however, so entirely discredited the crude guesses 
of Stukely, Whitaker, Polwhele, and those who 
followed in their track, that their opinions are 
not now worthy of serious discussion. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

ConSIDERABLE architectural activity prevails 
in Brussels at this time. In the Grande Place 
the Maison du Roi has reached about two-thirds 
of its intended altitude. This is a curious case 
of “restoration.” The edifice recently pulled 
down was erected in the last century ; the pre- 
sent one was apparently designed on the lines of 
the Gothic structure which anciently stood on 
the site, and is represented in a very interesting 
picture in the Museum (No. 303), which com- 
prises a procession in the Grande Place ; in this 
view the facade is beautiful in neither form nor 
colour, and is undeniably dull. If it was need- 
ful to pull down the eighteenth century Maison 
du Roi, it would surely have been better to 
obtain a new design than to make a mechanical 
reproduction of an old and unbeautiful one. In 
the same Place they appear to be making an ela- 
borate attempt at a revival by scraping the front 
of the Hotel de Ville, an operation which was in 
progress more than a dozen years ago. If the 
Maison du Roi pleases few students, the new 
National Gallery promises to fulfil its function 
admirably, and to display genuine architectural 
invention ; at least there is evidence to this 
effect in the finished portion of the fagade ; the 
style is classic, and therefore a little out of keep- 
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ing in such a city as Brussels, but the work is | and the different gradations of tone are all well 


a prodigious advance on the “classic” which 
prevailed there fifty years ago. The same may 
be said of the Palace of Justice, which, although 
far from complete, is a very imposing pile. In 
the present stage of this work it would be unfair 
to attempt to criticize it ; yet there is redundancy 
in the ornamentation, which is rather Flemish 
than ‘‘classic.” It is curious that England, 
France, Holland, and Belgium are all erecting 
Law Courts at the same time. It would be still 
more curious to compare the results of each 
nation’s architectural efforts. The ‘‘ Law 
Courts ” at the Hague are in the Dutch-Gothic 
style ; all the world has admired the new edifice 
in Paris ; we have yet to see what our new Law 
Courts in London will be, shorn as they are of 
some of their nobler elements. 

Mr. W. B. RicuMonp will, as Oxford Slade 
Professor of Fine Art, deliver his first lecture in 
October next. 

Mr. F. Mapox Brown has nearly completed 
a small duplicate in oil-colour of the fresco 


| which he recently painted in Manchester Town 


Hall, ‘ The Baptism of King Edwin.’ 

A MONUMENT has just been placed over the 
grave of the late Sam. Bough, R.S.A., in Dean 
Cemetery, Edinburgh. 

Tue death of Herr Jan Swerts, who since 
1873 had been the Director of the Academy of 
Painting at Prague, is announced as having 
occurred on the 10th inst. at Marienbad. He 
was a Belgian, a pupil of Herr De Keyser, the 
painter of the well-known pictures in the church 
of St. Nicholas at Antwerp, and had recently 
completed pictures in the chapel of St. Anne, in 
the cathedral at Prague. 








MUSIC 


= 
MUSIC PRIMERS. 
The Violin. By Berthold Tours. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.) 
Counterpoint. By Dr. Bridge. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 


Church Choir Training. By the Rev. J. Trout- 
beck, M.A. (Same publishers. ) 

Dr. Starner, the organist of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, is the editor of some very valuable contribu- 
tions to the existing list of elementary works in- 
tended to promote efficient musical training. His 
object is, as he states, ‘‘ to place in the hands of 
teachers and students of music a set of educa- 
tional works of a high standard at a price so low 
as to render them attainable by all.” It would 
have been unreasonable to expect that Dr. 
Stainer could undertake the writing of a primer 
for every instrument. He has had, therefore, 
the delicate task of selecting such musicians as 
he considered would supply students with care- 
ful details as to the branch of art that they are 
best acquainted with ; but the editor has assumed 
the liability of personal supervision in the pre- 
paration of sound principles to guide teachers 
and pupils—the former in their task of convey- 
ing accurate information, the latter in having 
such examples and illustrations before them as 
to lead not merely to the rapid study of music, 
but also to the skill they aim at acquiring. Dr. 
Stainer has not stated in his preface what 
instrument he will select for his own primer 
in the series, but we may conclude that the 
organ will be his special labour of love ; and if 
he elects to add any theoretical work it would 
no doubt be a Primer on Harmony, a subject 
which, in fact, has already been ably treated by 
him in a volume published some years since. 

Dr. Stainer has chosen Mr. Berthold Tours 
for the Violin Primer; and a very complete 
one it is, divided into three sections, in which 
the description of the component parts of 
the instrument is simple but full: the bow, 
the strings, the pose of the player, the signs for 
the fingering, with the requisite theoretical ex- 
planations of scales—diatonic and chromatic— 





explained, and various excellent exercises for the 
fingers to promote expression and style are pro- 
vided. The ways of bowing are Clearly set 
forth ; it is not a little curious, despite the 
experience of continental orchestras, that pep. 
formers in England will still bowin different ways; 
that is, one set will bow up and the other down, 
Mr. Tours gives an appendix as to positions 
a vocabulary of technical terms and expressions 
and a list of studies recommended to advanced 
pupils. The primer is a well-digested and com. 
plete tutor, and is thoroughly practicable, by a 
thoughtful and careful compiler. Every material 
point is illustrated, so that the eye can catch the 
author’s intentions. 

Dr. J. F. Bridge, the permanent deputy 
organist of Westminster Abbey, a professor of 
harmony, and the organist at the National 
Training School for Music, has a Primer on 
Counterpoint, containing the usual and cys. 
tomary rules as set forth by recognized masters, 
Dr. Bridge acknowledges the aid, suggestions 
and examples he has received from Sir John 
Goss, Mr. H. Keeton, Mus. Doc., the organist 
of Peterborough Cathedral, and Mr. J. Hi a 
Mus. Bac., the Hon. Sec. of the Musical 
Association. Dr. Bridge’s introductory obser. 
vations refer to the origin and _ progressive 
development of counterpoint, the study of 
which it is contended by many modern writers 
ought to be contemporaneous with that of har- 
mony ; but Dr. Bridge, not desiring, probably, 
to trench upon the duty of the writer on har. 
mony, has adhered to the old method of teaching. 
Dr. Bridge in his examples strives to reconcile 
the spirit of ancient counterpoint with the feeling 
for modern tonality. 

Church choir training has been placed in the 
hands of the Rev. J. Troutbeck, M.A., minor 
canon of Westminster, to whom we are indebted 
for a faithful translation of Beethoven’s oratorio, 
‘The Mount of Olives.’ This primer must 
be, of course, accepted as a manual of personal 
remarks intended to form and guide choirs. To 
teachers or choir-masters who have no theory or 
crotchets of their own, who do not care to initiate 
their own mode of organization and of practice, 
the author’s volume will be useful. Choirs have 
to be often created out of rough materials for 
cathedrals, churches, chapels, schools, public 
institutions, &c. We should designate Mr. 
Troutbeck’s book a Parochial Primer; he is 
accommodating: if four parts cannot be obtained 
arrange then for three, and if this is not prac- 
tical enough, let the choralists sing in unison— 
a licence for which composers must feel grateful, 
when they find their conceptions and intentions 
entirely changed. However, with parish schools 
there must be a beginning, and much will 
depend on the supply of voices, which is more 
important than the question of singing @) sur- 
plices. There is a shade too much of sermon- 
izing in Mr. Troutbeck’s remarks ; it is, after 
all, a professional and not a devotional practice 
that is required to form effective choirs. 








BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

Any misgivings which arose out of the 
disastrous change in the pitch of the great organ 
in the Town Hall, which so attected the 
singing and disorganized the instrumentalists 
in 1876, were completely removed last Tues- 
day morning at the performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah.’ The choir and band were in 
strict accordance with the tone of the organ, 
restored to its primitive pitch, and never 
was there a finer ensemble. Every three years 
there will be changes among the performers, 
but thanks to the training of the chorus-master, 
Mr. Stockley, and to the careful choice of new 
voices, the general timbre was never so good as 
at the present Festival. Among the soprani 
were many young and fresh voices; the con- 
tralti, a class of voice richer and rounder than 
can be heard at foreign festivals, and the male 
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alti were well intermingled ; and the tenors and 
s were well balanced. As regards the 
hand, the listener in following the orchestral 
yndercurrent of Mendelssohn’s matchless skill 
in the accompaniments had the greatest treat 
in noting the way in which the inner parts of 
the score came out. Altogether the powers of 
jand and chorus were admirably displayed. 
The curiosity to know how Madame Gerster- 
Gardini would succeed at her first essay in 
singing oratorio in English here soon gave way 
j) admiration when she joined Madame Tre- 
ieli in the duet, ‘Lord, bow thine ear.” 
Her pronunciation was almost perfect, but it 
yas in the recitative and air of the Widow 
in the appeal to the Prophet that the excel- 
nce of her declamation was recognized. The 
gandeur of her style and her devotional 
expression were developed fully, to the amaze- 
ment of those who had classitied her as only 
an opera singer. In the allegro portion of the 
air, ‘Hear ye, Israel,” Madame Gerster has 
never been surpassed, but Lord Norton, who 
qs President of the Festival alone has the 
privilege of commanding encores at the sacred 
concerts, very properly abstained from signal- 
ling for any repetitions. The interdiction as 
to applause was strictly carried out, and the 
singers had to be content with the silent sym- 
pathy of their hearers. Mr. Santley, who re- 
served himself for the grand solos of Elijah, 
never sang them more finely. Madame Tre- 
belli assisted in the contralto music, but it is 
not within her range. Exception could only be 
taken to the execution by the principal singers 
in one instance, and this was in the double 
quartet; the eight voices did not blend well, 
ad distinctness in taking up the points was 
wanting. The National Anthem preceded the 
oratorio. The reception of Sir Michael Costa 
yas more than usually enthusiastic, for it was 
not forgotten that it was the eleventh festival 
at which he had been conductor, and the fiftieth 
year since he first appeared at Birmingham to 
direct the execution of a cantata by Zingarelli. 
Despite the returns of the sale of tickets by ballot 
being so much less than in 1876, the hall was 
fully attended for ‘ Elijah.’ No doubt the pre- 
carious weather and the badness of the times 
vill cause a diminution in the week’s receipts, 
but one result is regarded by the Committee as 
certain—there will be a balance of profit for the 
General Hospital. 

At the first evening secular concert, on the 
%th inst., Herr Max Bruch was the conductor 
ofhis cantata, based on Schiller’s ‘Lay of the 
Bell.’ Both at his entrance and at the close of 
the work he was much cheered. The orchestral 
acompaniments were splendid, but there was 
inequality in the vocal numbers. The recita- 
tives hung fire ; there is too much narrative in 
the poem for the purposes of a composer, and the 
absence of melodious inspiration may thus be ac- 
counted for. Neither Madame Trebelli, Madame 
lemmens, nor Mr. Vernon Rigby had any very 
tuneful solos ; the bass part of the Master, sung 
ty Herr Henschel roughly, and sometimes 
coarsely, is the most effective. The first part 
sted one hour, and the finale was welcomed. 
During the second section the interest of the 
iudience increased. The chorus, ‘‘ Hallowed 
oder,” and the trio, ‘‘ Peace benignant, gentle 
concord” (Mesdames Lemmens and Trebelli and 
Mr. Vernon Rigby), are well written. Herr 
Bruch’s setting would gain in interest by curtail- 
ment, to bring it within one hour instead of 
two hours in the execution. But, on the whole, 
Schiller’s poem is too verbose and too frag- 
mentary for musical purposes. Herr Bruch’s 
cantata is a clever, but is not an inspired, pro- 
duction. With judicious excision the piece may 
‘eimproved, and then a rehearing may change 
vu first impressions. At all events, the com- 
poser has Birmingham on his side. For the 
second part Sir Michael Costa resumed the 
‘itn, and with two such animated overtures 
% Rossini’s ‘Semiramide’ and Auber’s ‘ Fra 





Diavolo’ there was no lack of excitement. 
Madame Gerster sang Mozart’s Queen of the 
Night bravura, ‘‘Gli Angui” (‘Magic Flute’), 
encored; Miss Anna Williams, Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert, toi que j'aime”; Mr. Lloyd, M. 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Nymphes attentives” (‘Polyeucte’); 
Madame Patey, Giordani’s ‘‘ Caro mio ben” (re- 
demanded). There were also two duets: Miss 
Anna Williams and Madame Patey sang Merca- 
dante’s ‘‘ Dolce conforto,”’ and Madame Gerster 
and Mr. Lloyd ‘‘ Teco il Serba,” the stirring 
duet from ‘ Il Talismano.’ 

Wednesday morning’s performance of Rossini’s 
oratorio, ‘Moses in Egypt,’ was from every 
point of view successful, but as the solo singers 
with two exceptions were the same as at Exeter 
Hall, namely, Madame Lemmens, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Cummings, W. Wells, Bridson, Santley, and 
Herr Henschel, no special notice is required. 
Madame Trebelli took the part sung by Miss 
Julia Elton, and Miss Anna Williams was in the 
place of Mdlle. Enequist. Claim has been 
made on behalf of one Leoni, a bass, who sang 
a melody at the Synagogue in London, at the end 
of the last century, for something like the motif 
of the celebrated Prayer, and the late Dr. Gaunt- 
lett set Leoni’s subject as a psalm tune in 1842 ; 
but a closer resemblance to Rossini’s Prayer was 
subsequently found in a melody by Christian 
Flor, organist of Luneberg in 1692. Rossini 
was familiar with ancient music through the 
works of Father Martini, but his Prayer is not 
the less independent of the tunes of Flor and of 
Leoni. Both in theme and treatment Rossini’s 
Prayer is original. 

Beethoven’s Symphony in Fr, No. 7, was the 
attractive piece in Wednesday’s evening concert. 
As the conductor had 140 players to execute 
this work, more than double the number for 
whom it was written, he very rightly took the 
tempi more slowly than when he formerly 
directed the performance for the Philharmonic 
Society. This prudent course had the best 
results ; never was there a finer interpretation of 
the allegretto ; the pianissimos were perfect ; the 
strings were played as if they were one instru- 
ment, and the wind parts were subdued ex- 
quisitely. 

Clanship is not absent from Birmingham, 
and a local professor, Dr. C. S. Heap, was 
enabled to produce what was called a Concert 
Overture in F. As he won the Mendelssohn 
scholarship, it was only to be expected that his 
workmanship should have some good points, but 
the ideas were trivial and commonplace. Local 
feeling probably led the audience to applaud 
a production which is not likely to be performed 
out of Birmingham. The choralists, under the 
direction of their able trainer, had their turn of 
applause in a part-song ‘The Silent Land,’ by 
A. R. Gaul. It was a splendid specimen of part 
singing; the voices were balanced admirably. 

On Thursday morning Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ 
was the oratorio, with Madame Lemmens, Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Madame Tre- 
belli, Messrs. Maas and Santley in the solos. 

Cherubini’s ‘Requiem’; Schubert’s ‘Salve 
Regina,’ solo by Madame Gerster; Sir M. 
Costa’s offertorium ‘Date sonitum,’ solo by 
Mr. Santley; and Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of 
Praise,’ with Mesdames Lemmens and Trebelli 
and Mr. Lloyd in the solos, were included in 
Friday’s programme, which will be noticed in 
next week’s Atheneum. 








Rusical Gossip. 


M. Rivizre’s third and last Promenade 
Concert in the transept of the Crystal Palace 
will take place this evening (Saturday). It is 
stated that the success has been of a nature to 
justify a renewal of the entertainments. 

Tue Blanche Cole Opera Company will per- 
form this afternoon (August 30th), in the 
Alexandra Palace, the English version of M. 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ with Madame Blanche Cole, 
Miss Franklein, Messrs. J. W. Turner, Ludwig, 





and Celli in the cast. After this performance 
the opera company will commence a tour in the 
provinces. 

Tue Carl Rosa English Opera Company, 
after the greatest success ever experienced m 
Dublin, commenced last Monday a series of 
representations in Liverpool, where ‘ Mignon’ 
was to be performed for the first time last Tues- 
day, with the Misses Gaylord, Burns, and J. 
Yorke in the cast. Mr. Rosa has engaged 
Madame Selina Dolaro to resume at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre next January the part of 
Carmen in Bizet’s opera. Madame Dolaro will 
undertake a tour in America in the autumn of 
1880. 

THE Marble Rink Promenade Concerts, Clap- 
ham Road, are continued every Tuesday evening. 


Tue Globe Theatre will be closed this Satur- 
day, the 30th inst., for repairs, but will be 
reopened on the 6th of September (next Satur- 
day) for the 512th performance of ‘ Les Cloches 
de Corneville ’; thus the English version has far 
exceeded the run of the original opera in Paris. 
The director states that the work will be presented 
on its revival next week with a partially new 
cast as regards principals, and with a new chorus 
and mise en scéne. 


M. OFFENBACH’s last opéra-bouffe, ‘Madame 
Favart,’ continues to attract audiences to the 
Strand Theatre. The 140th representation will 
take place this eyening (August 30th). 

Wurst ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ will be presented 
every evening at the Imperial Theatre, as well 
as at morning performances during the week, 
Madame Katti Lanner’s opera ballet troupe from 
Her Majesty’s Theatre will appear nightly at 
the Aquarium, commencing next Monday. 

WE referred lately in the Athenewm to the 
death of Mrs. Sartoris. The sad event has 
recalled the remarkable performances of this 
lady, when she was known as Adelaide Kemble, 
at Covent Garden Theatre. As early as 1834 
she was one of the singers at the York Musical 
Festival, and subsequently sang with great suc- 
cess in Italy and in France. At Marseilles, in the 
‘Sonnambula,’ Signor Catone was the tenor, 
who appeared at the Lyceum Theatre when the 
late John Mitchell was Impresario, Signor Puzzi 
director, and Sir Julius Benedict conductor. 
Adelaide Kemble only made her début at Covent 
Garden in 1841 (Nov. 2nd) in ‘ Norma,’ which 
had a run of forty nights. In ‘Semiramide’ 
she was equally great, associated with Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw in the contralto part. The 
two artists also were very popular in 
Cimarosa’s ‘Matrimonio Segretto,’ which was 
given in Mr. Chorley’s English version. But 
the stay here on the lyric stage of Adelaide 
Kemble was short, for she left in December, 
1842, when she was married to Mr. Sartoris. 
If there was a National Opera-house in London 
now, such singers as Adelaide Kemble and Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw would suffice to attract the most 
cultivated connoisseurs. It may be mentioned 
as a somewhat curious coincidence in family 
history that Miss Fanny Kemble married the 
American general Butler, and that the son of her 
sister, Mrs. Sartoris, is united to the daughter 
of General Grant. The wife of Mr. Santley, 
the baritone, is a niece of Fanny and Adelaide 
Kemble. There are now few surviving members 
of the race of great artists bearing the name of 
Kemble, who were the stars so long of the two 
theatres Covent Garden and Drury Lane, when 
the patents were in full force. 

Mo.u1z. Dyna Brumer, who made her début 
at Covent Garden Theatre at the Promenade 
Concerts last Saturday, and has been singing 
this week, has a thin soprano voice of moderate 
power, in quality very like that of Madame Car- 
lotta Patti. She gave the ‘‘ Shadow Song” from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Dinorah’ and ‘‘Qui la voce” from 
Bellini’s ‘ Puritani,’ and was very well received 
in both bravura scenas. She was a pupil in Paris 
of Prof. Chiarnonte, and afterwards of M. Faure. 
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Her style and execution reflect credit on her | indignation of the colleagues of M. Lassalle, fined “le Moetesrol De : 
him, under the rules of the Grand Opera-house, Le Fils Naturel. Par A. Dumas fils. Translated 


teachers. She sang at the Conservatoire in 
Brussels the scena of Ophélie from the ‘Hamiet’ 
of M. A. Thomas, but having met with an 
accident, whereby her right leg is disabled, she 
is precluded from appearance on the stage. 
Madame Carlotta Patti is also lame, and though 
a trial was made by her on the lyric stage of the 
Royal Italian Opera, at the desire of her sister, 
Madame Adelina Patti, no expedient could con- 
ceal the lameness. Mdlle. Dyna Beumer’s career 
will be limited to the concert room. Her name 
is wrongly given as Lydia in the London 
announcements. 

At the St. George’s Hall Polyglot Concerts a 
party of Styrian singers evidently please the 
audiences as much as the vocalists who have 
revelled in Spanish, Italian, French, English, 
Scotch, Irish, and German melodies. It is a 
pity this interesting experiment was not tried 
during the full season. 


M. Wapprneton, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in France, has, in reply to urgent repre- 
sentations as to the present defective state of the 
law of copyright, both as regards men of letters 
and musicians, recommended that the actual 
state of the law (régime) should be maintained, 
despite the defect of complete reciprocity. He 
would rely only on successive ameliorations which 
are likely to take place in foreign legislation, 
so that the future guarantees may be more effec- 
tive than the clauses of the actual treaties relating 
to the question. M. Waddington points out that 
in Germany, in Italy, in Spain, in England, and 
in Belgium there is a happy tendency towards 
mutual concession, and he thinks that the recent 
International Literary Congress in London, at 
which France was represented by so many emi- 
nent writers, will powerfully contribute towards 
the disappearance of restrictions which still exist, 
and that the right of intellectual property wiil 
eventually triumph in the United States, owing 
to the example of so many foreign powers. M. 
Waddington concludes with the assurance that 
the question will meet with his most earnest and 
constant attention. 


M. VavcorBeit has been seeking for prime 
donne in the French provinces and in the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, as well as in foreign countries. 
He imported Mdlle. Leslino from Brussels and 
from Marseilles, where she was regarded as a 
Sarah Bernhardt, but, dramatic as she was in 
Valentine (‘ Les Huguenots’) at her début, her 
vocal powers were not equal to the strain in a 
large theatre like the Paris Grand Opéra. The 
new Marguerite (the Queen), Mdlle. Hamann, 
is apupil of M. Obin at the Conservatoire, and 
there were decided signs of promise in her vocal- 
ization. M. Salomon was Raoul, and M. Bortour- 
esque Marcel. The band, under M. Lamoureux, 
was excellent. The revival of Auber’s ‘Muette 
de Portici’ (‘ Masaniello’) will take place early 
next month, with novel scenic effects. M. Lassalle 
will be Pietro. The Ménestrel is urging the engage- 
ment of Signor Campobello, now in Paris, the 
husband of Madame Sinico; the Paris journal 
informs us that he is the son ‘‘des plus grands 
Lords d’Angleterre,” and that his love of the 
lyric drama alone retains him at the theatre. 
The Opéra Comique will not be reopened before 
the end of next month, owing to the alterations 
and decorations in progress. The Théatre du 
Chateau d’Eau has opened with the French 
version of Rossini’s ‘Barbier de Séville, but 
with inferior artists and a weak orchestra. 

M. VavcorseEiL is already experiencing the 
contrarieties of operatic management in having 
to deal with exacting and refractory artists. It 
appears that M. Lassalle, who has to enact 
Pietro in the ‘Muette de Portici’ (‘Masaniello’), 
was in the habit of attending late at rehearsals, 
to the great annoyance of other artists in the 
cast, chorus, and band, as well as the Impresario 
and conductor. The baritone was half an hour 


over nis time on the last occasion, keeping the 
stage waiting. M. Vaucorbeil, moved by the 








but the singer at once demanded that his engage- 
ment should be cancelled. Perhaps the Paris 
Director would have had no objection to accept 
this cancellation if M. Lassalle had been able to 
pay the forfeit of 9,200/., but M. Vaucorbeil 
knew that no such amount could be paid, and 
appealed to M. Turquet, the Under Secretary of 
Fine Arts, who at once supported the Impresario 
in his endeavour to maintain the discipline of 
the opera-house. Eventually M. Lassalle might 
have escaped with a forfeit of 2,000/., but he has 
thought over the matter, and it is expected he 
will strike his flag and pay the fine of the 
Director. 

Amongst engagements at opera-houses on the 
Continent we find the names of Madame Harris- 
Zagury (American) for the Hague, Madame 
Dereims-Devries (Dutch) for Brussels, Malle. 
Donadio (French) for Bologna, M. Roudil 
(French) for Rome, Madame Nilsson (Swedish) 
for Madrid, Malle. Salla (French) for St. Peters- 
burg, as also Sefiora Cepeda (Spanish), Madame 
Ambre (African) for New York, Mdlle. Heilbron 
(Dutch) for the Grand Opéra in Paris, and 
Madame Gerster-Gardini (Hungarian) for New 
York. 

Moiiss. Paota Marri anp ANGELE and M. 
Capoul left France, on the 23rd inst., for New 
York, to appear first in ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot.’ 

THE once famed tenor of the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, Marié, the father of three French 
Irma 





prime donne — Mesdames Galli-Marié, 

Marié, and Mdlle. Paola Marié—has died at 
d . . : : 

Compiégne, in his sixty-eighth year. He was 


a pupil of the Conservatoire, and was the original 
Tonio at the Salle Favart in Donizetti’s ‘ Fille 
du Régiment.’ At the Grand Opera-house he 
created the tenor parts in David’s ‘ Hercula- 
neum,’ Signor Verdi’s ‘ Vépres Siciliennes,’ 
Auber’s ‘Cheval de Bronze,’ &c. His great 
character was Max in the ‘ Freischiitz.’ From 
tenor he turned baritone, and latterly even sang 
bass parts. 

Tue Imperial Opera-house in Berlin has re- 
opened with Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots.’ 

AccorDING to the Revista Musical, up to the 
29th of July the musical activity in Buenos 
Ayres has been great. Within five consecutive 
days there were representations of two operas by 
Meyerbeer, ‘ Les Huguenots’ and ‘ L’ Africaine,’ 
and two by Signor Verdi, ‘Don Carlos’ and 
‘ Aida,’ conducted by Signor Bottesini, the double 
bass player, who has given a symphonic concert 
at the Sociedad del Cuarleto, the first that has 
ever taken place in South America. At the 
Teatro Imperial Herr Ernesto Rossi had been 
playing Coriolanus, King Lear, Nero, and 
Hamlet. A French violinist, named White, 
has been playing at the Mozart Club. 








DRAMA 


igs 
Gretchen: a Play in Four Acts. 
bert. 

Mr. W. S. GirBert feels himself aggrieved by 
the withdrawal from the Olympic Theatre of his 
drama of ‘Gretchen,’ while, according to his 
statement, there was a profit of only ten pounds 
a night on the working expenses of a piece pro- 
duced in mid-Lent. His remedy is to publish the 
book, that those who believe dramatists influenced 
by sordid ambitions may have some idea of the 
kind of encouragement sometimes meted out to 
writers whose aim is higher. Into the merits of 
the quarrel between Mr. Gilbert and the manage- 
ment of the Olympic we cannot enter. We 
can only repeat what was, in effect, stated con- 
cerning the play on its production, that it has 
conspicuous merits, both literary and dramatic. 
The publishers are Messrs. Newman & Co., of 
Hart Street, Oxford Street, whose first venture 
it is. 


By W. S. Gil- 





by T. L. Oxley. (Kerby & Endean.) 

Ir is probable that prose drama is one of the 
most difficult things in the world to translate 
and therefore Mr. Oxley’s attempt may not 
deserve to be treated harshly. Certain jt is 
however, that nearly all the interest, literary if 
not dramatic, which ‘Le Fils Nature]’ may 
possess in the original has vanished from this 
English version ; nor, when the reader examines 
the characteristics of the version itself, is this 
very surprising. In the first place, the trans. 
lator has been more prodigal of italics than any 
human being, except Thackeray's lady corye. 
spondents, ever was before, of which let the fol. 
lowing short speech of Sternay’s be evidence: 
“*T did not wish to alarm you. At that time it 
was not certain that the disaster which has be. 
fallen us would take place. If we should loge 
the whole of our fortune, instead of three-fourths 
of it, I must work.” It need hardly be pointed 
out that, except in the case of “‘ certain,” there is 
no justification whatever for this typographic em. 
phasis, and that even there it might well be spared, 
These recurring italics irritate the eye not a little, 
Another fault of the translation is that the trans. 
lator has left occasional scraps of the original 
French, generally in the most moving passages, 
‘*C’est un misérable,” interpolated in an English 
drama, is absurd. Still more absurd is the leay- 
ing of a whole speech, ‘‘ De plus fort en plus 
fort, peut-étre !” which is certainly not beyond 
the resources of science to translate from the 
original tongue. These and other easily avoid- 
able blemishes and blunders make the book, 
we fear we must say it, almost unreadable, 
M. Dumas, who has authorized this transla. 
tion, is understood to be somewhat anxious for 
a larger audience in England, and the appear. 
ance of this version is no doubt connected 
with the appearance in London of the company 
of the Frangais. We can only, for M. Dumas’s 
sake, express a hope that no unlearned and 
ignorant person will take his ideas of the dra- 
matist’s powers from this version of ‘Le Fils 
Naturel.’ 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Some changes have been made in the cast with 
which ‘ L’Assommoir’ is to be reproduced at the 
Ambigu-Comique. Madame Héleéne Petit having 
been recalled to the Odéon, the réle of Gervaise 
will be assumed by Mdlle. Lina Munte, who 
has played it with success in Brussels, Lyons, 
and Marseilles ; Mdlle. Gabrielle Gauthier is to 
be the new Virginie. 


Tue Théatre du Chateau d’Eau wil’ reopen 
forthwith with a melo-drama entitled ‘Le Loup 
de Kévergan.’ A new Biblical drama, by MM. 
Léon and Frantz Beauvallet, entitled ‘ Israél,’ is 
in preparation for this theatre. 


A COMPLETE orchestra has been engaged by 
the Comédie Frangaise, with a view, it is said, 
to the production of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.’ 


CoNSIDERABLE alterations have been made in 
the Vaudeville, the opening programme of which 
consists of ‘Une Femme qui s’en va,’ ‘Les 
Petits Oiseaux,’ and ‘Un Monsieur qui prend 
la Mouche.’ A three-act drama, entitled ‘la 
Villa Blancmignon,’ by MM. Chivot, Duru, and 
Erny, isin preparation ; MM. Parade, Delannoy, 
and Carré, and Madame Alexis will take part in 
the interpretation. 


AmoncG those whose statues are to ornament 
the new Hotel de Ville, in Paris, are Scribe and 
Quinault. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. F.—Mrs. R. R. B.—D. M- 
C. K. 8.—received. 

H. C. F.—Will be considered. 

Secretary U.C.—Too late for this week. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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COMPLETION of the EDITION DE LUXE of 


THE WORKS OF W. Mm. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Volumes Imperial Octavo, 


Containing 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 








The Publishers have the pleasure to announce the completion of this Fine Edition of Mr. TH ACK- 
ERAY’S WORKS. In undertaking the venture they felt assured that such a Publication, produced in the highest style of Art, and in 
which all other considerations have been made subsidiary to perfection and completeness, would be welcomed by the admirers of Mr. Thackeray's 


genvus. 


They are glad to be able to state that the result has justified their expectations, 


ALL the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by the AUTHOR, RICHARD DOYLE, FREDE- 
RICK WALKER, A.R.A., and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK have been retained ; while to supply the ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS deemed desirable the Publishers have had the advantage of the skill of the following EMINENT ARTISTS :— 

J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., LUKE FILDES, A.R.A., Mrs. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson ), 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, JOHN LEECH, FRANK DICKSEE, LINLEY SAMBOURNE, F. BARNARD, 
E. J. WHEELER, F. A. FRASER, CHARLES KEENE, R. B. WALLACE, J. P. ATKINSON, 

W. J. WEBB, T. R. MACQUOID, M. FITZGERALD, W. RALSTON, JOHN COLLIER, H. FURNISS, 


G. G. KILBURNE, &c. &. 


The Illustrations (with the exception of those in colour) have been printed on REAL CHINA 


PAPER ; 


CLAY, SONS & TAYLOR, who have also executed the Letter-press. 


SON. 


the STEEL ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. J. H. and F. C. McQUEEN; and the WOOD ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. 
The Paper has been specially made for it by Messrs. DICKIN- 
Lhe full beauty of the Illustrations can thus for the first time be appreciated ; and this EDITION DE LUXE will jind a place 


in ALL COLLECTIONS of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS. The FINAL VOLUME contains an ESSAY on the WRITINGS of 
W. M. THACKERAY by Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


The NUMBER of COPIES PRINTED is LIMITED to ONE THOUSAND, each Copy being 


numbered. 


The mode of Publication adopted is that of SUBSCRIPTION THROUGH BOOKSELLERS ; and intending Subscribers 
can obtain of any Bookseller information regarding the Terms of Subscription. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 237, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 


Contents. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 8. Plots and Counter-Plots.—9. A Wild Studio.—10. **Dun- 
vegan'!—Oh ! Dunvegan! "’ 

aSHOP ATTERBURY. 

WLKE EST DESIPERE: a Latin Student's Song of the Twelfth Cen- 
ty. By J. A. Symonds. 

Ie COUNTESS’S RUBY. Part IT. 

The STORY of the REGISTERS. 

OXFORD in the LONG VACATION. 

te DANCE of DEATH in ITALIAN ART. 

ER CUCKOO. By Frederick Locker. 

WADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 20. 
Outhe Road to La Trappe.—21. An Unromantic Parting. 


NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
YOTICE. — The CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER contains 
the Third Part of a New Story, entitled 
WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A 
Daughter of Heth, ‘ Madcap Violet, de. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitzgerald, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 
To which is added, 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


| 





RURAL ENGLAND. 
THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, POACHING, 
AND RURAL LIFE. ; 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE GAME- 
KEEPER AT HOME, 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘The GAMEKEEPER at HOME.’ 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Extract from the EDINBURGH REVIEW, July: 
*RURAL ENGLAND.’ 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. J. A. SYMONDS. 
Just published, crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 
ITALY. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Author of ‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ &. 


“The sketches are so good, so , and so unique in their many 
merits, that we would have preferred them in a volume by themselves, 
Mr. Symonds has two literary gifts in very exceptional measure. He is 
an admirable translator of fore! into English poetry, and he is almost 
the only person who can give in black and white the colour, the atmo- 
sphere, the story, and the sentiment of Greek and Italian cities, of the 
ruinous haunts of ancient luxury. of the coasts and enchanted islands of 
the — Se d say Aetog 

‘Mr. Symonds has added another to the many admirable contributions 
he has made to the understan of Italy, Italian literature, and the 
Italian Renaissance. Mr. Symonds’s volume is thoroughly readable and 

forming. It is marked by great knowledge and fine taste. It is a book 
which every good library should have.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

“ Readers will find in these ‘Sketches and Studies’ fresh evidence of 
the refined taste, the cultured enthusiam, the brilliant descriptive power, 
which make all that Mr. Symonds writes so acceptable.'’—John Bull. 


Pe: Mr. Symonds’s essays on Italian art and Italian literature are always 








“The great merit of ‘The Gamekeepes at Home,’ as of its compani 
is that they are eminently truthful and practical, as well as delightfully 
descriptive. 

«The library of good books on the country is not so large but that any 
additions are exceedingly welcome ; and since White wrote his ‘ Natural 
History of Selborne’ we have had nothing more delightiul than ‘The 
Gamekeeper at Home’ and ‘ Wild Life in a Southern County.’ Why the 
author should suppress his name is a mystery, since his books are likely 
to gain him some sort of immortality. hey are cheap enough t» be 
within the reach of all; they are portable enough to be carried in the 
pocket; yet they contain a great variety of information, given in a 
pleasant though gossipy style, and are the very books to be on the shelves 
of the country gentleman among those that he treasures for constant 
reference.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“Even a more delightful book than ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.’ It is 
difficult to give more than the vaguest idea of a volume so full of in- 
teresting matter. It must be defined as a multum in parvo encyclopedia 
of country sights and country matters. The author is at once the closest 
and the most catholic of observers. Nothing escapes him in the animate 
creation ; he is yi d in the ph of the atmo- 
sphere and weather; and he has much to tell about the habits of the 
country people and their odd and primitive ways of thinking. Open the 
book where you may, you cannot fail to find something attractive ; and 
as *t isi ible to do it ble justice ina review, we can only 
recommend our readers to procure it.”’ 


From the ATHEN/EUM. 


“A volume which is worthy of a place beside White's ‘Selborne.’ In 
closeness of observation, in power of giving a picture far beyond the 
power of the mere word-painter, he is the equal of the Selborne rector— 
perhaps his superior. The author’s observation of man is as close and as 
true as his observation of the lower animals. This isa book to read and 
to treasure.”’ 

















as well as instructive reading. They owe their charm partly 
to the author's intimate knowledge of, and intense sympathy with, his 
subject, and partly to his graceful and flowing style.''—Scotsman. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING, 
Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE WAVER- 
LEY NOVELS. 


By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. CANNING, 
Author of ‘ Religious Strife in British History.’ 


“ The chief value of Mr. Canning’s book we take to be the careful ana- 
lysis which he gives of the greater number of the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ 
Many have ly not time to read as much of Scott as they would wish. 
To them our author comes, and tells the whole plet of ‘ Kenilworth,’ for 
instance, in less time than it would take to three chapters. This is 
very useful, and it is likely to introduce Scott to many readers who 
might otherwise pass him by.’’—John Bull. 

“It is quite pleasant reading, and there are few who will rise from the 
perusal of it without feeling that they understand Scott better than they 
did before.’’—Queen. 

“A pleasantly-written volume. The style is clear and concise, and 
here and there one meets with some observation which shows the author 
to have thought deeply about the subject-matter of his text.’’—Globe 

“‘ This volume estimates very sf and fairly the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities of the great novelist, and shows an appreciation of 
his works which is not always found across the Border.''— Scotsman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


an 
NOTICE.—Now ready, in crown 8vo. in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


MADAME BONAPARTE. 
By EUGENE L. DIDIER. 
From Leading Articlein The TIMES, August, 1879, 
“This extraordinary chapter in the Bonaparte chronicles 


is now narrated in what professes to be a minute and accu- 
rate life of Madame Jerome Bonaparte.” 


Just ready, 


UP THE AMAZON AND 


MADEIRA RIVERS, 
THROUGH BOuIVIA AND PERU: 
A Journey Across South America. 
By E. D. MATHEWS. 
With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Now ready, 


WANDERINGS IN THE 
WESTERN LAND. 


By A. PENDARVES VIVIAN, M.P. 
With Lilustrations from Drawings by Mr. Bierstadt and the 
Author. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s. 


Now ready, 


KAFIRLAND: 


A TEN MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN. 
By F, N. STREATFIELD. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 





Now ready, 


The GREAT FUR LAND; or, Sketches 


of Life in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By H. M. ROBINSON 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vyo. cloth extra, price 12s. 6d. 


Sale Now ready, cloth covers, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


BURNHAM BEECHES. By Francis 


GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘The Fern 
World,’ ‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘ Trees and Ferns,’ &c 


‘Burnham Beeches’ is illustrated by eight beautifully executed Wood 
Engravings, and by a Map 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF THE NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHORESS OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ &c. 


MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES. 


3 vols. 





“The admirers of Miss Helen Mathers’s writings will find in her latest 
production the qualities that secured their approbation for her former 
hooks displayed in great profusion.''"—Daily News 


The AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel, By 
ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, Author of ‘Seonee.’ 3 vols 
{Ready 


The TWO MISS FLEMMINGS. By 


the Author of ‘ Rare Pale Margaret.’ 3 vols [Read y. 
“‘There is so much narrative and dramatic power, such a vigorous 
working out of the diverse and peculiar characters whom the author 
brings on the stage in the earlier scenes, that few who begin this book 
will be able to resist its fascination, or to lay it aside till it is finished.’’ 
Scotsman. 





Now ready, 4to. in wrapper, price ls. 6d 
MEN of MARK, for September. 
Containing Permanent Photographs, taken from life, of 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY, LL.D. 
HON. SIR HENRY MANISTY. 
BIRKET FOSTER. 


London :' 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 









Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 

The FUTURE of CHINA. By Sir Walter H. Medhurst. 

ANIMALS and PLANTS. By Professor St. George Mivart. 

The ARTISTIC DUALISM of the RENAISSANCE. By Vernon Lee. 

The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION of COMTE, By Pro- 
fessor E. Caird. fs 

The PROBLEM of the GREAT PYRAMID. 

CONSPIRACIES in RUSSIA UNDER the 
Kar! Blind. 

The FIRST SIN, as RECORDED in the BIBLE and in ANCIENT 
ORIENTAL TRADITION. By Frangois Lenormant. 

POLITICAL and INTELLECTUAL LIFE in GREECE. By N. 
Kasasis. 


By Richard A. Proctor. 
REIGNING CZAR. By 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 
STRAHAN & CO. LIMITED, 34, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


THE BLACK FOREST: 


ITS PEOPLE AND LEGENDS. 
By L. G. SEGUIN, Author of ‘ Walks in Algiers,’ &c. 


Saturday Review. 


‘*We had great pleasure in recommending Miss Séguin’s 
pleasant volume on Algiers, and this one on the Black Forest 
strikes us as being even more attractive...... As for the romantic 
localities and the scenery generally, Miss Séguin’s book gives 
an admirable notion of them...... One can hardly have a safer 
ora better guide than Miss Séguin, for her volume, having 
the merit of being almost exhaustive, will never leave one at 
a loss...... For good or for evil, all the quaint simplicity of the 
Schwartzwald is fast disappearing. Miss Séguin warns us in 
her preface that delays are dangerous, and advises us to go to 
the Forest at once. We mayadd that there can hardly have 
been a better time than the present.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Miss Séguin is already known to the public as the author 
of a work on Algiers, which no one who purposes visiting 
that favourite winter resort can afford to leave unread...... Her 
present volume shows that her hand has not lost its cunning. 
The Black Forest embraces some of the loveliest scenery in 
Germany. Miss Séguin knows it well, and her advice is 
practical and judicious. She has the artist’s eye for pictu- 
resque scenes and incidents, and her book will prove an 
excellent companion to the tourist.” 


Illustrated London News. 


**A very complete account of the Black Forest —that 
romantic district of Germany which is becoming a favourite 
resort of the superior class of tourists—has been published 
by Messrs. Strahan & Co, Its author is L. G. Séguin, whose 
‘ Walks in Algiers,’ and the charming tales called ‘ The French 
Village,’ should be a sufficient recommendation...... Readers 
may almost dispense with any other guide to the Black 
Forest.” 





Graphic. 

‘*The Black Forest may vie with show places much more 
renowned; and Miss Séguin, who has spent a whole autumn 
in it, exploring its recesses and mapping it out carefully from 
north to south, is just the guide one would desire to its 
streams and glens, its feudal ruins end modern industries, 
its lakes and mountains. Her ‘ Black Forest’ is one of those 
welcome volumes which are pleasant reading even for people 
who stay at home, and for the traveller are not merely useful 
guide-books, but the best of company.” 


Manchester Examiner. 


“The very interesting book which Miss Séguin has just 
published will, if we mistake not, be the means of leading 
many English families to consider the advantages of a tour 
in the Black Forest—that beautiful region which legendary 
lore and poetry have made doubly dear to the Germans...... In 
a book of four hundred pages, charmingly written, and illus- 
trated not only by wovdcuts, but by a rich store of interest- 
ing legends and traditions, Miss Séguin gives a delightful 
account of her experience. Indeed, she plays the part of a 


perfect cicerone.” ; 
Literary World. 


“This book will, we doubt not, send many travellers to the 
Black Forest, and it certainly will recall in most pleasant 
fashion to many who, like ourselves, have wandered in the 
district described, some of the most charming scenes and 
exhilarating rambles which ever fell to the lot of the pedes- 
trian. 

English Independent. 


“This most delightful and charming book...... In the name 
of stay-at-home readers we heartily thank the author for the 
rich treat she has afforded...... Skene and wherever our 
readers may take their holiday they can hardly desire a more 
interesting volume as their companion than ‘The Black 
Forest ; its People and Legends.’” 


Scotsman. 

** Miss Séguin, whose delightful book, ‘ Walks in Algiers,’ 
must have been widely read, has now produced a most in- 
teresting account of an autumn which she spent in the 
Black Forest...... It is illustrated with charming woodcuts, 
and is at once a guide-book without any of the dryness of a 
guide-book, and a story-book with all the interest of a volume 
which supplies practical information as well. It is good 
reading from first to last.” 


STRABAN & Co, LIMITED, 34, Paternoster-row, 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES, for Szepremp 

tains: Mozart as a Pianoforte Composer—An ient Clavie 
Carl Engel (continued)—An Analysis of heethoven's « Mins gohonds, by 
The Great Composers: Mendelssohn (coutinued)—Music in et al 
Reviews—Foreign and Country News, &c. Price 3d. ; postage ag ry 
Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. » Ad, 


ER, con- 





‘(HE MUSICAL TIMES, for SEPTEMBER, con. 


tains: ‘SUMMER is NIGH,’ Part Song forS. A. T. B bs os 
Julius Benedict. Price, separately, i}d "» SY Sir 
yio LIN. By BerTHoOLp Tours. Price 9 

No. 17 of ** Novello’s Music Primers.’ “8. 


London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street, W.; and 80 2 
Quven-street, E.C. oe one 
In 1 vol. post Svo. with 12 Illustrations, price 12s. 6¢ 
JV INTERING in the RIVIERA; with Notes of 
Travel in Italy and France, and Practical Hints to Trayelle 
By WILLIAM MILLER. 8.S.C. Edinburgh — 
London: Longmans and Co. 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA GUIDE, 
The Sixth Edition, with numerous Llustrations and Maps, in smal) 
crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. red cloth, red edges, 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. 
BOOK to the UNITED STATES and CANADA, for the Us 
British Tourists and Settlers visiting those Countries; with full Infor 
mation as to the best Routes of Travel, most attractive Scenery, § al 






and Fishing Grounds, Recommendable Hotels, Fares, Prices, &¢, ne 
London: Longmans and Co. 
saltiness et toe 3 sition. 
Just published, Third Edition, price 7s. éd. 
QS, the, POPULAR NAMES of BRITISH 
F PLANTS: an Exposition of the Origin and Meaning of the Names 
of our Indigenous and most commonly Cultivated Species. By R Cc iV 


PRIOR, M.D. F.L.S., Ke 
London: F. No 





rate street, Covent-zarden, 











SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S ‘ PRE-HISTORIC TIMEs,’ 
Fourth Edition, Svo. price 13s. 
YRE-HISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains, and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages, Br 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. F.R.S., & ia 
London: F. Norgate, 7, King-strec 





, Covent-garden, 


SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B. 
In feap. Svo. 123 pp. boards, price Ls.; or, post free, ly, 2d. 
wIR ROWLAND HILL: a Biographical and 
Historical Sketch. With Records of the Family to which be 
belonged. By ELIEZER EDWARDS, Author of * Kecords of Birming- 
ham.’ ‘ 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. bedford-street. Strand, W.C 
economies alt sadness tao Beton 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
JUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy 
Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dissy lables 
are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. Seventy-second Editien, with 
Portrait, price 1s. 6d. 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK 
and EXPOSITOR. 39ist Edition, price ls. 6d 
Simpkin & Co, ; and all Booksellers 























NEW SERIES 
TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD, 
No. XVII. is published this day, price 1s. containing— 

GUY NEVILLE’S GHOST. 

The GREAT UNKNOWN. 

The EASTER TRIP of TWO OCHLOPHOBISTS, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d 


: Lt of the VERTEBRATED ANIMALS now or 


lately LIVING in the GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Seventh Edition, 1879. 

This List contains the Scientific and Vernacular Names of all the 
Living Vertebrates in the Society's Collection, arranged in systematic 
order, and forms a complete record of all the specimens that have been 
exhibited alive in the Society's Gardens during the past sixteen year 
The total number of the Species is as follows :—Mammals, 615; dirds, 
1,329; Reptiles, 257; Batrachians, 41; Fishes, 84; Total, 2,326. 

London : Longmans and Co.; and at the Society's House, Hanover- 
square, W. 











Now publishing, to be completed in Four Parts, each containing 15 Plates, 
imperial 4to. price 10s. 6d. per Part nett, 
arts I. and II. now ready; Part III. will be issued in October; and 
the concluding Part, with which will be given Introductory and 
Descriptive Letter-press, Title, List of Plates, &c., before the close of 
the year. 
GRAMMAR of JAPANESE ORNAMENT and 
DESIGN. Illustrated by 60 Plates (some in Colours and Gold 
representing all Classes of Natural and Conventional Forms, the Examples 
having been specially Collected, Arranged, and Drawn by THOMAS W 
CUTLER, F.R.L.B.A. 
Orders to be sent direct to B. T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, London. 





Ready on September 10th, price 20s. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
@7 SOCIETY, Vol. XLVIIL. Edited by H. W. BATES, F.L.S., Assistant- 
Secretary. 
Contents. 
1. A Visit to the Valley of the Yenisei. By Henry Seebohm. 
2. The Geographical and Economic Features ef the Transvaal, the New 
British Dependency in South Africa. By F. B. Fynney, sq. 
. Third and Fourth Jourr in Gaza, or Southern Mozambique, 183 
to 1874, and 1874 to 1875. By St. Vincent Erskine. 
. Travels in Western China and on the Eastern Borders of Tibet. By 
Captain W. J. Gill, R.E. (Map.) 
On the Geographical Results of the Mission to Kashgar under Sir T. 
Douglas Forsyth in 1873-74. By Captain H. Trotter, R.E. (Map.) 
. Haiti, or Hispaniola. By Major R. Stuart, H.M. Minister, Haiti 
. A Visit to the Gold-Fields of Wassaw, West Africa. By J. 4 
Skertchly, F.R.G, sad 
. Gold Region in the Transvaal to Delagoa Bay. By Captain c 
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on 


© th 


Report on the General Features of the Interior of South Atte, 
between Barkly and Gubuluwayo; to accompany Map of the 
Route. By Alex. C. Bailie, Government Land Surveyor. ( Map.) 

. Voyages of the Steamer Egeron in the Indian Archipelago. includinz 

the Discovery of Strait Egeron, in the Tenimber, or Timor Laut 

Islands. Translated and Communicated by P. Bicker Caarten, 

F.R.G.S., Hon. Corr. Mem. Netherlands Geogr. Soc. (Map.) 2 

11. The Old Channels of the Lower Oxus. From Russian and othe? 
Sources By E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S. 

*,* Fellows are requested to apply tor their Copies at the Offices of the 

Society, 1, Savile-row, Burlington-gardens, W., after September loth. 

John 
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Murray, Albemarle-strect, W. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Syo. price 5s. New Edition, price 1s. illustrated, 
OLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS and CHURCH | / ‘HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER. Contains 
C EXPERIENCES. By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of * Prefer- Specimens of Type and Illustrations, 
ment: & Satire,’ ‘ W: ord Pi oems,’ &c. and muc h — #-~ Information for those about to Publish. 


pe. illiam Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


prReNce, and GERMAN BOOKS. By ALFRED 


G. HAVET, Institut Anglais Frangais, Trocadéro, Paris. 


London : Provost & Co. 40, Tavistock-street, W.C. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 2 vols. — =< with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2 








yIRST FRENCH BOOK. Is. 6d. | FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 1s. 6d. THE BORDERS of the TAMAR and the TAVY: 
FRENCH CLASS BOOK. Part I. | GERMAN STUDIES. 4s. their Natural History, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
GERMAN COMPOSITION. 3s. 6d. An rice Eminent Persons, &c. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘Joan of 


‘ Fitz of Fitzford,’ &c. 
London: W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 
ENSEIGNE aux oa — 


raExci CLASS BOOK. Part IT. KEY to do. 4s. 


L’ANGLAIS 








Parts. 6s. 6d. . 
“a “oa Pe FRANCAIS (English for French Now ready, crown 8yo. 726 pp. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
NCH "5s. 6d. People). 3s. 6d. 


tions, Extracts, 


DAY BREAD; being Morning Meditations for 


For the Use of Catholic Christians. By the late Rey. 















FRENCH COMPOSITION. 3s. 6d. ENGLISH and FRENCH COPY- ear. 
> > NY abs ‘s . 

EBY todo. 4s. | BOOK (Writing and Languages oo” WALDO SIBTHORP, of St. Barnabas Cathedral, Not- 
HOUSEHOLD FRENCH. 3s. simultaneously). 2d. London: Bemrose & Sons, 10, Paternoster-buildings ; and D Derby. 
HAVET’S METHOD is used in Schools throughout the British —— 
Empire, the United States of America, and in International Colleges in TORKS of the late Mr. OCTAV E DE LE- E- 
France and Germany. "TERRE 

met Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. . 
— without 





Crown 8yvo. pp. 160, paper yet with 3 Plates, 10s. 6d.; 
lates, 6s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For SEPTEMBER. 
The COMING LAND QUESTION. By J. Boyd Kinnear. 
The NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By W. L. Courtney 


L’ENFER: Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les 
Legendes de la Vie Future. Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, Docteur 
en Droit et Secrétaire de Légation. 





2 vols. small 4to. pp. 324 and 318, paper cover, 21s. 


TABLEAU de la LITTERATURE du CENTON. 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 









GERMAN POLITICS. By H. Tuttle 
MAXIMS of WISDOM. By G. A. Simcox. Small 4to. pp. 180, printed by Whittingham, yes handsomely bound in 
SSENT STATE of CHINA. By Herbert Giles. . Se tegeesyan, ie. 
2 tS. By George Saintsbury. | MACARONEANA ANDRA: overum Nouveaux 
The WAGE FUND THEORY. By Henry Sidgwick. Mélanges de Littérature Macaronique. Par OCTAVE DELE- 
MACEDONIA. By J. Kinnaird Rose. PIERRE, 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. | Small 4to. pp. viii—134, bound in the Roxburghe style, 10s. 6. 


TRAVAUX de la SOCIETE des 


Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


ANALYSE des 
PHILOBIBLON de LONDRES. 


NEW WORK ON THE MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of 


the Eastern = — in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and 
riz Vith a Politico-Ethnographical Map. By JOHN 
i “ENNIE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy svo. l4s. 

“It is impossible not to admire the boldness, industry, ingenuity, 
originality, and evident sincerity of the author; and his book is the 
result of much reading and thought, and displays considerable insight 2 
and ability.” —Scotsman. 

“The book will well repay perusal for the solid informationit contains | 
on a variety of questions which interest the student of international 
politics. The facts are valuable and luc idly stated, even it some of the 
conclusions seem strained and others altogether erroneous. ''—Globe. 


MONTH in YORKSHIRE, By Walter 


WHITE. Fifth Edition. With a Map, post 8vo. 4s. 


LONDONER’S WALK to the LAND’S 
END, and a TRIP tothe SCILLY ISLES. By WALTER WHITE. 
Third Edition. With 4 Maps, post Svo. 4s. 


Crown 8yo. pp. 184, cloth, 5s. 


HISTOIKE LITTERAIRE des FOUS. 
DELEPIERRE. 
London : Triibner & Co. L ud ute- hill. 


Just ready, small crown 8yo. limp, 2 


N -Div S J} 7. S. y THE i >} 
NDO-BRITISH OPIUM TRADE. By THEODORE 

CHRISTLIER, D.D. Ph.D., Professor of Theology and University 
Preacher, Bonn, Prussia. Authorized Translation, by DAVID B. CROOM, 
M.A. 





Par OCTAVE 





By 


A NG LO-AMERICAN BIBLE REVISION. 
i MEMBERS of the REVISION COMMITTEE. 


Tuese essays on the various aspects of the Anglo-American Bible Revi- 
| sion, now going on, are issued by the American Revision Committee as 


| *xplanz ateme! he f is a zt 
NEW NOVELS. | ho dlsciact uaderstanding tat eugpestions ed ctatements im tagurd to 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Anthony 


ny particular changes to be made express only the opinions “of the 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


writer, but not the final conclusions of the two Committees, who have 
SIDONIE. By Mrs, Compton Reade, 


not yet finished their work. 
Authoress of ‘ Rose and Rue.”’ 


| 

nt 
The LADY of OAKMERE;; or, Lost | 4 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Small crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 
| 





Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
DESIRE: a Tale. 3y SUSAN 
Author of ‘ The Wide, Wide World.’ 


3 vols. 


WARNER, 


Lives. By CHARLES DURANT, Author of ‘Wynyard of High 

Wynyard.’ 3 vols. 

“This isa clever book, written in astyle that is always vigorous, and 
sometimes even becomes brilliant.’ 





New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6 


GTEPPING HEAVENWARD. By E. PRENTISS, 


Author of ‘ Little Susy,’ &. 





ec engi 





A strong and dramatic element per *'The Lady of Oakmere.’ 
Much of the conversation is brilliant.’ — 7 "hitehe U Review. 


The SWINTONS of WANDALE. By | 
hy. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 3 vols. 
‘The Swintons of Wandale’ is more than a readable story."’ 
Atheneum. | 
“It isso very different in tone from many novels written to-day that it 
comes on the reader with an impression of a certain return on former | 
ways of thinking and feeling, something fresher, simpler, more natural | 
bright. et Swinton, with her sharp tongue and her warm t 
isa charming creation. The Scotch scenes, drawn from the life 
excellently true to life. The whole book is amusing, without any forced 
facetiousness ; some portions, indeed, are touched with true pathos. 
Daily News. 


193, Piccadilly. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ 


MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES. 


3 vols. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


RAYTON HALL; or, Laurence Bronson’s Vic- 
tory, and other Tales, illustrating the Beatitudes. By the Author 
of ‘ Nettie's Mission,’ ‘ Little Kate and Jolly Jim,’ &e. 





Crown 8yo. cloth boards, 3+. Gd. 
I ARE TO DO RIGHT: Three Tales. 
A.M ATHEW S$, Author of *‘ The Golden Ladder Series,”’ 
Hall Stories * &e. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners-street. 








By JULIA 


* Drayton 





CHAPMAN | & HALI L, 








“The admirers of Miss Helen Mathers’s writings will find in her latest production the qualities that secured their 
approbation, for her former books displayed in great profusion.”—Dady News, 








London: SAMPSON Low, ‘MARSTOX, SEARLE & , Revinaren, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a ator application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”- —Civil Service Gazette. 


James Epps & Co, HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
MAKERS OF EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES,.—Sold in Lavelled Bores only, 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
(CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 


all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. With — Specific 
Treatment by Dr. Churchill's Hypophasphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. Kolckmann, 2, Langham-plac e, London, LW. 


Eighth Edition, post free, 1s. 
| R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


only Successful Method of © uring this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.S.A., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W 

London : C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Flee t-street. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settleme: nts, 
Insurances effected in all of the World. 
JOHN MtOOMFIEL D, Secretary. 


BrtTIse EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, ali the 
profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, pxteing solely from premiums, of 
nearly THREE QUARTERS of . MILLI 

Prospectuses and copies of the last oy and Ralance-sheet, and all 
needful information, can be obtained on « er ation to any of the Agents 
of the Company, or to WIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


KAGcLeE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1907. 
Accumulated Funds «» £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than +. £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms Nad be had at the Office, or from 
any of the Company's Agents, post 
GEORGE HU MPH HRE YS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OcCUR DAILY! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

Provided against by a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Annual Income, 214,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,0007. have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the —— at the Railway om. the Local Agents, or G4, 
Cornhill, London ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


























NO CH. ARGE FOR s ST ‘AMPING IN “‘COLOL RS BY M: ACHINERY. 


J EXNNEE & ERBSWS tT & 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 

beg to call attention to their superb Specimens of ILLUMINATING 
RELIEF STAMPING and DIE SINKING, combining the perfection of 
work with the most moderate price ; also to their new mode of Stamping 
in Colours (by machinery, W THOUT CHARGE), in quantities of not 
less than Two Reams and 1,Q00 Envelopes. ‘To Clubs, l’ublic Companies, 
and large consumers generally, an immense saving is thus All 
kinds of Stationery at the most moderate prices. Cash discount ‘lo per 
rent. 

JENNER & KNEWSTUR, to the Queen, 33, St. James’s-street, and 
66, Jermy n-street, | W. 





JPURNISH “your HOUSES or AP AR TMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 


Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1562. 
. MOEDER begs to announce e that ‘the w whole of 
4 
e the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, aud now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6s. to 50 ees. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 9. 9s. neas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 7. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1562. 


HH! & SON 
HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 














|] EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs 
of Bedsteads 6 Bed-room Furniture, with Price List of Bed- 
ding, sent free by _ 
195, 196, 197, 19s, TOTTE NHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUE NCE OF SPURIOUS IMIT ATIONS ( OF 


L=®4 & PERRINS SAUCE 
4 Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Rearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS 
Which ee is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTE RSHIRE 
AUCE, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London; and Export Oilmen generally. Ketail, by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World 
paraLsss DENTISTRY. 

Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 
D IN 








NEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as the safest 
— nt for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
In 

DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 large Show-Rooms, 
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. ’ 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. No. 
+\r . ‘ a i roe rrr: ~~ ak Aral " * PT = . ati - - —— . ss —_—_— 
iF ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, |/7 ‘HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. BEDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 150 Patterns ‘OCT 
FIRE-TRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES enire os ee KEL SILVER, introduced thirty-five years ago by ie aaa _ on Show - QU 
> witanry ~ > 8S. BURTON, when strongly Silver- -plated, is the best article rvants’ Bed ii Pe .. from 10s. 6¢. to 19s iD 
BrAck REGIST ER STOVES > 0s. to 15/. 182. hext to Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamen- French " from 4s. 6d. to 2s, 6d. 
tally, as by no test can it be distinguished from Silver Do. Iron and Brass from 23s. to L0Os ; 
_ = a J With ordinary usage this quality will wear Twenty Yea Haif-Tester Bedsteads . 34s. to 978. bd 
BRIGHT REGISTER STOV ES, with Ormulu A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for ‘durability and Ditto, Iron and Brass .. s. Gd. to 20s 
Ornaments, 4/ to 3¢l finish, as follows :— Fiddl ac” iain Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, 
Fiddle sea <8 
1 y A T 0) SGISTER STOVES 3 Re or Old or or 7 vr) 
Cn A TILEI RE HIST ER I Es, 31. 82, Best Quality, strongly Plated. Silver. Thread.| Shell. | EDDING MANUFACTURED on the P Temises, 
to 36l. eeeepienine| oamemssae | commen Extreme care is taken, even where the prices are the lowest to 
Y om rings ° ‘ > an? Ps Ps use only such materials as will weur satisfactoril . 
1)°% STOVES, in great variety, 13%. 6d. to 20/7. 12 Table Forks. Tan alee ee 5 ik a a a 
12 Table Spoons 10 02310 For Bedsteads, wide. 3 Feet. 4 5 Feet 
: > , r TY OP roe 12 Dessert Forks . ok SOL DO 6In, * 
{OAL-ECONOMIZING STOVES are the reverse 2 Dessert Spoons 12019 0j)1n bs 
/ of ordinary Register Stoves; all the heating surface stands out 12 Tea Spoons Ol Oj} 1 0 0 £.s.d/£.3.4 
prominently in the room. The canopy forms a hot-air chamber; the ti Spoons, - O99 DOOR OOB 6 Straw Palliasses 801. LO 
cold air, introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and back through 2 Sauce Ladies ........ 0600 8 0090 Alva Under ¥ ec 136 13 6 
a series of gills, and, having become heated, procecds through a perfora- | Gravy Spoon . 0600 8 009 0 Hest Cocoa Fibre do. 139 100 ’ 
tion at the top of the canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of 2 Salt Spoons, gi vi 03004 0046 Coloured Wool do. 110 9 
external air when desi The back of the Grate is so constructed as to 1 Mustard Spoon, guy bow! . 0o16020023 Extra Thick 0. 1 30 ; 
consume the smoke aris from the fire, and the body is arranged to 1 Pair of Sugar Ton, . 0260 3 60 40 Best Brown Wool do. 1136 
admit of slow and yet perfect combustion. ‘The Stove is in operation in | Pair of Fish Carvers O18 613 6146 Good White do. do. 2 66 ' 
three of the Show-hooms 1 Butter Knife . 0291036039 Superior do. do. 3130 P 
é . : 1 Soup Ladle 09 OOM O02 oO Good Serviceable Hai 2 20 3 
BE tRLIN BLACK and BRONZED FEN DERS, 1 Sugar Sifter 3 Oe aa 29 Good Horsehair do. }210 5 
for Bed-rooms, Dining-rooms, Libraries, &c., 3s. 9d. to Ll. 2s 0 ee ae ee ae ee $19 3IL19 613 0 6 = a re — Lg oF a acet : - oi 
: : . } ‘ ° The Le 
ITRE WEN ERS Pp rawine-r @ ve | Any Article to be had singly at the same prices French Wool and Hair do Lb 0}? I 0 2 ene 8 
QGTEEL I EN DER . for I shag pu 5 priate ; ee An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and a relative number of | Superior do, dO. ..,...005- seis 12 6 press 
; Ormolu Ornaments, from 21. 2s. to 201. Ls Knives, &e Ls, A Second Quality J Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons arene Mattresses, with Top Stutting 2 20) 20 30 Ticket 
> . aE hh td pe " . . >rey ‘ and Forks, . per doz. ; Dessert, I7s.; Tea, 12s. Super do. Horsehair GO. = cveseece 3.90)4 76 Officer 
N ARBLE FENDERS and TILE HEART Hs. CARRI AGE PAID to any Railway Station. e aed as i , ’ a Agents a 
*,* Samples at above rates post free. i RNIT URE for BED-BOt MB. - Washstands, —_ 
9 4 Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet Glasses, ardrobes, Towel- : 
pr! ‘CED BRASS FENDERS, 42s. to 10/. | Horses, China Toilet-Ware, Chairs, &c. apply to 
‘ISH KNIVES and FORKS : , 
MIRE-IRON RESTS, 12s. to 157. 10s. per pair. I Subees, Forks, JPURNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— Sideboards, IN. 
per Doz. per Doz. Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &. |: - 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades .......... #25 0 fi 0 | . fo 
IRE -IRON STANDS, 122. to 608. each. _Ditto ditto Richly Chased Blad ‘ 0 230 JURNITURE for DRAWING-ROOMS.— Couches ad Pai 
saeco — ose ele =o . Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work wad 
» Cases 4 coe . 29 —a _ se . iB PALSY anc) airs, Le pods , Work Prospect 
VIP ie ' == Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s. ; 12 knive and forks, lis. Tables, Occasional Tables, and Card Tables, Chiffoniers and Cabinets, pi 
|} IRE-IRONS, from 4s. 3d. the Set of Three to ‘ish Carvers, in : £016 0 to £1 4 0 Davenports and Whatnots, Music a and Stools. The above in eV 
6l. 10s. and Coffee Si 310,200 Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods é 
\HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIPTIONS P Dishes, Set of Four’ 700 , 400 N*D 
MNEY- ECES of a ESCR ONS, " set of Four 7l Oo , 1818 0 street, } 
The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY-PIECES is exhibited. It Biscuit Boxe Ol0 6 , 510 0 " . — y . 
embraces Foreign and English Marbles. Prices from I. 10s. to lool dea ern . IZ . ” 7 os : BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
y olers oo oe @ 4 
wAT OL . al \r "OOBeY ‘ ‘ 7 Candelabra per Pair. 680 , 800 - a wad pitas Re The A 
OPE -FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 21. 28. 67. ae 1290" 800 see: See Best make Gs. dd. to Ae Gian 
to 201. , s, from . 220 { aie re = The N 
’ onary e Ice Palle .....c0.00: OF O , BO | Hine” 8 aK ” Days, SI 
OT PLATES, from 52. wpwards. Liquor Frames, ; ; . two” goo oF an, oy . For P 
Souffiet Dishes ..... ; 730 , 3389 2 . . 4 . 
‘Teapots 0b 0 350 Gas F' urmice do. do. , 
N’ ‘ ae tag ; » fas Travelling Trunks do. i is. 
YATENT KITCHENE Rs, 31. . to 297. 108. Vegetable Dis! - 220, 5150 | Toilet Ware, Bath Can and Pail . 12s. Gd. ,, 40s. Mi‘ 
ee 1S in BSS | A large assortment of Hot and Cold P nut Vapour, and Camp Shower 
. a r | Bathe i i v0 a Old ge, a a 
G YAS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s. to 82. ESSERT KNIVES 1 FORKS | Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 13s. to 48s. 
] + tS anc tk 
He? -WATER WORK. | Fine [vory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ... £214 0 > ‘LED ™ >< ‘ 'k s DY 
\ ESTIMATES Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 1 440 | R*! FRIGERATORS or ICE SAFES. 
, ( FREE Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pair 318 0 Rest « ade ventilated Secoral quality 
(545 ENGINEERING. } Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 60 0 1f 10 by . — 463 °0 saves é 0 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 306 0 2 iy 0 1400 
. ‘ * Silvered Handles, C 315 0 = 1 3 0 5 00 
OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, | 2 oe at See o pe 
and Ebonized. New Stock of Four Mundred different Designs ) 3 9 2 l asd 0 700 
IRON—Piain Black, Open ..........scccecsees 2s dd.to 7s. Gd ‘ARRIAGE PAID to any Railway 8 | ee oes =" te M id me 6 Freezing Mac “—74" ai - 
a Enclosed Boxes, Ornamented -. o8. 9d.to Ils. Od ——_—_— Freezing Pots, 8s. to 22s. Ice Moulds, 6s. 6d. Ice Spatulas, 3s. Yd. 
“4 11s. fd. to LOOs, Od aa r . . 
. * Ss Of ta Wise. Od ( {UTLERY.—The most varied assortment of | 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, WALNUT, or F Table Cutlery, all warranted. | 
EBONIZED, with Shovel and Lining, full . S Table ' Dessert | Carvers 7 ITCHEN REQUISITES, including Brushes and 
size . The Blades are all of the Finest Steel Knives Knives | =e Turnery.—Every Article for the Furnishing of Kitchens is 
‘ IT a wre D FURSRS BUSS eat ged in Four Sets, each complete in itself 
{LOCKS, CANDELABRA and b R ONZES. rirrinrs ae , ' 7 P ‘ 
C F toe seem Clocks .. e to 30? 3}-in. lvory Handles, ini GOK. sccesccee 2 6 9 6 6 0 £s.d.\£.3.d\£ d £28 
Dining-room Clocks 2 10s, to 20 3g do » eer es KITCHEN UTENSILS TL IL O26 SILI 4 94 3M 
Hall Clocks . 7) to SI 33 ___ do, to balance, do. 6 13 6 6 6 j 
Kitchen Clocks Gs, 6d. to BI. 10s so - 4 ei 4 BRUSHES and TURNERY .......... Mill 417120900394 
. , mpm rs : 4 lo. di lo. 0 8 0 H . — - ‘ ¢ . 
AMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites atten- r aa Pose ao an. > a ° “4 Total per Set ...+-.+.+++005 2 444 Sl 4 97S 
4 tion to this Season's SHOW of LAMPS, comprising, among others 4 do. 0. do. 0, 6% 0 6 For detailed Lists, see Catalogues. 
the following varieties :— | 4 finest African do, 0; mo 6 
, ine O}) Ts ~~ e . % t on ee | 4 do dc do 0 30 6 
Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ... 2s. Gd. to 12s, | 4 i as do o| 33 0 4 ee eee ne or 
ae ee gph el ae i io. ‘ 0} 4 0 0 {ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting of ARCHES, 
—_— 4 3, Od. to 1 do, Silver Ferrules, do. 0| 32 0 0 BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS, WIRE-WOKR, Se. 
on’s ing , Se, “10s 4 do. do. do. 0| 390 0 ‘ . s. 6d.to 26s. Garden Rollers » 40s, to 36 
ae = French re ve ul : 4 — do. Electro-plated Blades 0| 3 0 _ 26s. | Garden Chairs . : to Ss 
= s adie geig aaa i 7 Nickel E lectro-plated Handles, I x s. | Garden Se » 18s. to 1008 
: Bead, or Thread Pattern, d coccccee| 23 0] 19 0 7 6 ( 1 Tools 1 Wateri: 
JURE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 2s. 10d. Black Horn Riveted Handles, do. ......| 7 6| 7 0| 30 sega ac aie eg 
a gallon. Moderator Globes, 3s.; do. Chimneys, 6d. each. Cotton Do. large size do. .. int ae 7 6 3.0 | - PATENT LAWN MOWERS, 25s. to 120s. ; 
Wicks, 3d. per dozen. ldo. to Balance, do. 12 6 ll oO 46 To cut 6 inches Vv Bos To cut lO inches ........++ 1 
= — m™.: : : . : : w a Kone do. . 12 6) W 6 56 To cut 8 inches... 2. 10s. | To cut 12 inches ......++++ i. 10s 
EROSINE.—This Oil is for burning in the Best do. do. 13 0! 140] 5 6 Suitable for a Lady 
Duplex and other Lamps of a similar construction. Water-white, CAR ~ AGE PAID to any Railway Station. Samples at above rates To cut Miinches .......... l. 10s. | To cut 1G inches ........++ 61. 10s 
inodorous, and safe. 1s. 6d. per gallon. post free. i Suitable for a Gentleman. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER:— 


_ Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: h, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Crouch End, Hamp- 
, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Holloway, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, | stead, Highgate, Hornsey 











nsing! ontis yur’ ) yg ackney ore » g rsla ‘ , 7 -_ a a, eee ee ee 

Hil, ony ‘St. John’s Wood, Shepherd's Bush, West End | Peckhai, Tulse Hil, Walworth.” Seana» Tambeth, THURSDAY :—Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 
(all Parts). Y, WEDNESDAY, 1 FRIDAY :— Full: TUESDAY and FRIDAY: — Finsbury Park, Holloway a. yen Ses, See 
Sieeeeentth, and Walham him. an) amr Tollington Park. Wandsworth, Wimbledon. : 

AY :—Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham Green. WEDNESDAY :—Finchley. SATURDAY :—Stamford Hill. 

Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 
— a — 














Editorial Communications should be addreszed to: “The E itor” — Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pu ublishe r’’—at the Ottice, 20 20, Ww ellington-stre <t, Strand, London, W C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co, Took's-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. Preterre 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin,—Saturday, August 30, 1872, Ma, Can 
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